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CONSTRUCTION NEWS 
PRESS CLIPPINGS 


ONTRACTORS, MATERIAL-MEN, BUILDERS, 
MANUFACTURERS, in fact ANYBODY interest- 
ed in Construction News of all kinds, obtain from 

our Daily reports QUICK RELIABLE INFORMATION. 
Our special correspondents all over the country enable us 
to give our patrons the news in advance of their compet- 
itors and before it has become common property. 

Let us know what you want and we will send you 

samples and quote you prices. 











PRESS CLIPPINGS on any subject from all the 
leading current newspapers, magazines, trade and tech- 
nical journals of the United States and Canada. PUBLIC 
SPEAKERS, WRITERS, STUDENTS, CLUB WOMEN can 
secure reliable data for speeches, essays, debates, etc. 
Special facilities for serving Trade and Class Journals, 
Railroads and large industrial corporations. 

WE READ, through our staff of skilled readers, a 
more comprehensive and better selected list of publi- 
cations than any other Bureau. 

WE AIM to give prompt and intelligent service at 
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Henry Romeike, Inc. 








The oldest and most reliable 
BUREAU of PRESS CLIPPINGS 





The Press Cutting Bureau founded by the late 
Henry Romeike reads through its hundreds of 
employees every newspaper and periodical of im- 
portance in the United States and Canada, and 
through the European Branches all the leading 
papers published on the civilized globe. We read 
and cut notices on any subject, no matter what it 
may be or in what part of the world it may appear. 
Clippings collected from these thousands of papers 
are mailed to our subscribers day by day. 

Terms, $5.00 for 100 clippings; cheaper terms on 
large orders. Write for circulars, terms, etc. 





the lowest price consistent with good work. 
Write us about it. Send stamp for booklet. 


United States Press 
Clipping Bureau 


147 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








H. ROMEIKE, Inc. 
33 Union Square, NEW YORK CITY 


Branches in London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, 
Rome and Sidney. 








UNION PACIFIC 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 


Is renowned for its fast trains, per- 
fect roadbed, and the general superi- 
ority of ts service andequipment, It 

is the direct line to 


ALL PRINCIPAL POINTS WEST 


Passengers via this line reach their 
destination many hours quicker than 
over any other route, hence there are fewer 
incidental expenses on the trip. 


A Saving of Time and Money 


Always appeals to the American people 


Be sure your tickets read over this line. 


Inquire of 


E. L. LOMAX, 6. P,& 1. A, U.P. RR 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 
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RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


THE ARENA 





“We do not take possession of our ideas, but are possessed by them, 
They master us and force us into the arena, 
Where, like gladiators, we must fight for them.” — HEINE. 


The Arena/ 


Vou. XXXII 


AprIL, 1905 


FORTY YEARS IN THE WILDERNESS; OR, MASTERS 
AND RULERS OF “THE FREEMEN” 
OF PENNSYLVANIA.* 


Ill. 


LAW-MAKERS WHO SHAME THE REPUBLIC. 


By RupoteH BLANKENBURG. 


HE STRUGGLE of the Czar’s 
subjects for even a semblance of 
self-government is one of the most 
dramatic events in the world’s history 
and is made an absorbing topic of daily 
comment by the press of our country. 
It is the subject of discussion in mill and 
counting-room, farm and fireside, pulpit 
and platform, and is watched with keen 
attention in every household of our land. 
The despotic power of the Russian 
Emperor; the Grand Ducal cabal with 
its even more sinister potentialities; the 
insolent bureaucracy steeped in graft 
and extortion, and last, but not least, 
the Holy Synod led by an_ intolerant, 
medieval Procurator-General, will never 
be superseded by a higher civilization 
until the demand of the people for popular 
representation has either been voluntarily 
granted or accomplished by revolution. 
The number of patriotic Russians who 
would gladly sacrifice their lives, to 
secure redress and alleviation for their 
down-trodden countrymen is legion; a 
constitutional monarchy would be wel- 


* The first of this series of articles appeared in the Jan- 
uary, 1905, number of THE ARENA. 
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comed by them with as much acclaim 
as was the Republic by our own people 
at the time the Declaration of Independ- 
ence transformed English subjects into 
American citizens. Yet, if we dispas- 
sionately consider conditions at home 
and abroad, we find millions of people 
beyond the Atlantic who would freely 
give their all to obtain the liberty we 
boast of possessing, while there are 
millions within our own boundaries who 
appear utterly indifferent to the heritage 
that has come to them from the fathers 
of our republic, the noble minds and 
ardent patriots who dethroned a king 
and enthroned man! 

Are we worthy of them, are we doing 
our full duty to preserve the blessings 
their valor, devotion to duty and love of 
country have bestowed upon us? 

Unfortunately, our body-politic is more 
or less permeated with microbes of evil 
portent. It is impossible to discuss the 
subject in detail, as public wrong-doing 
spreads everywhere, and is especially 
noticeable in our own Commonwealth; 
we can merely point out some of the 
more glaring facts near home to even 
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Photo. by Rogers. 
JOHN STEWART, 


PRESIDENT JUDGE CoURT OF COMMON PLEAS OF 
FRANKLIN COUNTY. 
Independent candidate for Governor in 1882. Member of 


State Senate in 1883. A man who places 
high value on citizenship. 


partially uncover the story of the law- 
makers who shame American citizenship. 

We endure Czars more intolerable than 
he of Russia, and though we are not 
cursed with hereditary rulers, our dead 
sovereign’s place is instantly assumed 
by a self-appointed successor and we, 
instead of rising in our might to crush 
his throttling power, bow to him in 
pitiful subjection. The Grand Ducal 
camarilla finds its prototype in the 
vicious partnership of corporate power 
and lucre—law-defying and _ alluring, 
with a political oligarchy—daring, impu- 
dent, destructive. Our bureaucracy is 
the creation of the Czars and Grand 
Dukes we have tolerated and nurtured, 
and -while we have many honest, sturdy, 
self-respecting men in public place, we 
may, unless we cry a halt upon the ruth- 
less masters who decree our laws and 
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sway officialdom, ere long face a crisis 
of which we little dream to-day. 

A short retrospect of crooked and in- 
vidious legislation shows us that under 
the State Constitution of 1837, special 
legislation had the widest latitude and 
the State House at Harrisburg had 
become little else than a mill grinding 
out laws and enactments which had for 
their chief object the enrichment of those 
who had power and influence to secure 
their passage. The fundamental law 
placed so few restrictions upon private 
or special legislation that the record 
sometimes constituted a bulky volume, 
nine-tenths of the meas\ gs passed during 
a session, perhaps, bes ig private or 
special laws. 

These abuses became so scandalous 
during and after the Civil war as to arouse 
an irresistible public demand for their 
abolition. This resulted in the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1872, a body 
composed of men of high ability, lofty 
public spirit and unquestioned integrity. 
One of the most dangerous features of 
the system of law-making in vogue was 
the secrecy with which laws were en- 
acted, the public not knowing what their 
representatives at Harrisburg were doing. 
The Convention adopted a proviso that 
no special or private bill could be passed 
until after the insertion of an advertise- 
ment of the proposed legislation in two 
or more newspapers published in the 
locality, to be affected. With this strin- 
gent provision for the limitation of special 
legislation, the Convention in addition 
went to extreme lengths to insure both 
the utmost care and the widest publicity 
in the enactment of general laws. The 
new Constitution required that no bill 
could be enacted or even considered by 
the main body until it had been referred 
to a committee, returned therefrom, and 
printed for the use of members. Every 
bill was required to be read at length on 
three different days.and not as theretofore 
merely by the titlke—while no bill could 
be enacted finally except by the affirma- 
tive votes of a majority of all the members 
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elected to each House, the vote to be 
taken by yeas and nays and the names of 
those voting for and against the measure 
to be entered upon and printed in the 
Journal. No bill except a general ap- 
propriation bill could contain more than 
one subject, which was required to be 
clearly expressed in the title. 

It will be readily understood from 
these restrictive provisions that it was 
the intention of the members of the 
Constitutional Convention to make the 
enactment of legis’ extremely 
deliberate process. in this way an end 
would be made to the practice of what 
had lo <nown as “snaking” 
vicious laws _— ough the legislative body 
without the knowledge of the people of 
the State. For years these Constitutional 
safeguards proved very effective, and the 
bulk of the volume composing the 
session laws shrank to less than one- 
fourth of its former dimensions. 

With the gradual growth of the Repub- 
lican majority in Pennsylvania, under 
the noxious estate of Quay and his lieu- 
tenants, these constitutional restrictions 
began to be evaded in one form or another. 
To make this evasion effective, however, 
it was necessary to drive out of the 
Legislature men of individuality and 
ability, who possessed the courage of 
their convictions. During the legisla- 
tive sessions extending from 1875 until 
ten years later, there was always a suffi- 
cient number of this class of Republican 
members who, with the aid of the Demo- 
ratic minority, could defeat vicious or 
unconstitutional legislation, and even 
enact laws of great public importance. 
The Legislatures of 1883 and 1885 
passed the first anti-discrimination rail- 
way freight legislation adopted in any 
important state, as well as a free pipe- 
line law, and gave to Philadelphia its 
present Bullitt Charter. All honor to 
the men who impressed their forceful 
individuality upon the legislation of that 
period, though some of them have since 
fallen by the wayside and sold them- 
selves into political bondage. The 
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Photo. by Robbins, Bradford, Pa. 
JAMES W. LEE, 
MEMBER OF THE STATE SENATE, 1883-1885. 


Leading Attorney for the Independent Oil Producers’ 
Association. 


Senate of 1883 and 1885 had among its 
distinguished members, William A. Wal- 
lace, Eckley B. Coxe, John G. Hall, 
John Stewart, James W. Lee, Lewis 
Emery, Jr., William 'T. Davies, Louis A. 
Watres, General J. P. S. Gobin, Simon 
P. Wolverton, James B. Everhart, George 
F. Huff, James Gay Gordon, John E. 
Reyburn, Robert Adams and Morgan 
B. Williams. In such a body corrupt 
and illegal enactments were impossible. 
With the retirement of these men, how- 
ever, the character and capacity of the 
Legislatures of Pennsylvania gradually 
declined. As the Republican majority 
in the State increased, the mental caliber 
and conscience of the State’s law-making 
body decreased, in even greater propor- 
tion, until the majority of our -law- 
makers is at present composed of a col- 
lection of mere human automatons, who 
neither think nor act for themselves, but 
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Photo. Gutekunst, Phila. 
JAMES GAY GORDON, 
MEMBER OF THE STATE SENATE IN 1883. 
Afterwards elected Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, 
Philadelphia. He advocated the legal suppression 


of railroad rebates and other corporate 
abuses more than twenty years ago. 


simply perform the part of puppets in a 
“Punch and Judy” show. 

This condition exists to a greater or 
lesser degree in many of our State legisla- 
tures, and has gradually extended to the 
Congress of the United States. Little 
juntas of self-installed rulers, combined 
with mighty corporations and merciless 
nabobs, threaten the very life of the 
Republic, they fill our halls of legislation 
with their creatures and unless stayed, an 
oligarchy of wealth, the most dangerous 
mastery, may overwhelm our free institu- 
tions. 

The earnest and commendable effort 
of President Roosevelt to curb the ever- 
growing power of our railroads, to check 
rebates and discrimination, suppress 
other abuses, and bring them, if not under 
the control at least under efficacious 
supervision of the general government, is 
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most timely and should meet universal 
approval. 

The morals of but few States, in their 
law-making bodies, have been as much 
debased as those of our own, through 
the baneful influence and corrupt prac- 
tices of our transportation companies. 
In former years it was an almost open 
barter and sale and purchasable legisla- 
tors at Harrisburg, when laws affecting 
railroads were under scrutiny, would ask 
each other whether the “ yellow envelope” 
had been distributed. This envelope 
contained the valuation of the recipient’s 
conscience “in cash” and was the 
argument used to obtain his vote for or 
against a measure. To-day with ad- 
vancing civilization more refined methods 
are in vogue. The conviction of Kemble 
was a wholesome lesson and direct 
bribery, though not extinct, rarely sees 
the light of day. Heavy campaign con- 
tributions (sometimes to both political 
parties), the placing of friends or relatives 
in office, the release of an inconvenient 
mortgage, letting men of influence in on 
“the ground floor,” the present of a 
course of study at the University for the 
aspiring son of an impecunious legislator, 
a game of poker—in which the agent or 
promoter deliberately loses to the crooked 
law-maker enough money to secure his 
vote; betting against a certainty with the 
same end in view; the purchase of a fifty- 
cent vase, “as a rare specimen,” for hun- 
dreds of dollars from an impressionable 
legislator, are a few of the methods used 
at this time. 

One of the avenues freely employed to 
deaden the judgment of our law-makers 
and create their kindly interest to further 
desired legislation is by that genteel 
bribery, the issuance to them of free 
passes. ‘The framers of the Constitution 
of 1874, recognizing the sinister influence 
of free passes, in their wisdom decreed, 
Article XVII., Sect. 8: “No railroad, 
railway or other transportation company 
shall grant free passes, or passes at a 
discount, to any persons except officers or 
employees of the company.” 
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Photographs of a few passes (names 
of the holders are for obvious reasons 
withheld) will prove of interest to the 
general public who have to pay full fare, 
while their alleged servants travel free! 

This pass is signed 
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not knowingly receive, directly or indirectly, 
any money or other valuable thing for the 
performance or non-performance of any 
act or duty pertaining to my office, other 
than the compensation allowed by law.” 





by the President of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company and was is- 
sued to a member of the 
Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture in 1899; it shows, 
in connection with the 
one below, that the of- 
fence is a continuous 
one. 

The pass below ex- 
plains itself; it is in 
force to-day. 

On carefully study- 


Ae ne 


a tam et 
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ing the section from 
our State Constitution 
quoted above this prop- 
osition arises: The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road either persistently violates the Con- 
stitution or it openly acknowledges that 
the members of the Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature, as well as Philadelphia Council- 
men, who are favored with its passes, are 
employees of the company. 

You, legislators, who accept and travel on 
these passes have taken a solemn oath of 


office (Art. VIT., Sect. 1.) . “that I will 


vania 





Photographic reproduction of a pass issued in defiance of law by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad a to a member of the Pennsylvania 


gislature in 1905. 


Photographic reproduction of a pass issued in defiance of law by the Pennsyl- 
ailroad Company to a member of the Pennsylvania 


Legislature in 1899. 


Your pass represents money; if it was 
not made a free gift to you, you would 
have to pay “cash fares,” therefore, 
every time you travel on your pass you 
are presented by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road with as many dollars and cents as 
the distance traversed calls for from 
regular travelers. 

Do you, or do you not, violate your 
oath of office? If justice was aggressive 
instead of slumbering, 
deserved punishment 
would be inflicted upon 
you. You would, as 
ordered by the Consti- 
tution, be found guilty 
of perjury and be for- 
ever disqualified from 
holding any office of 
trust or profit within 
this Commonwealth. 

The passes shown on 
the following page, both 
issued by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad to one 
and the same Philadel- 
phia Councilman, are 
of telling interest. 
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Over PENNSYLVANIA RR. DIVER: tS. 


_ UNTIL DECEMBER 3ItT 1904, — 
unless otherwise ordered. when countersigned by Wm. APATTON, : 


of Pennsylvania. 


of their friends or con- 
stituents, many of them 
in affluent circumstan- 
ces, who would blush 
from shame if their 
names were published. 
Thus the railroads not 
only put under obliga- 
tions the law-makers 
themselves, but they 
also garner the good- 
will of a large number 
of the voters who elect 
them. 


(oneral Manager 








It would create some 











ined by Wm. A PATTON. 


COMMON COUNCIL or PHILADELPHIA, 
Over PENNSYL vania R-R. Division, 


4 neaaMARCH 3ist, 


commotion and _ sur- 
prise to learn how many 
real-estate assessors are 
favored with free passes 
by transportation com- 
panies. These com- 
panies are among our 
largest realty owners 
and it might be decid- 
edly interesting to have 
a valid or moral reason 
advanced why officials, 
who assess corporation 
property for taxation 
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Photographic sapeeSeetions of two ‘courtesies of free travel,’”’ issued by the 
in defiance of law, 
adelphia councilman. 


Pennsylvania Railroad Commned. 


and the same Phi 

The reader will notice that the lower 
pass is good only until March 31, 1905. 

The proof that the Railroad Company 
expects a quid pro quo from the council- 
man is made plain by the fact that the 
pass good for the calendar year 1904 is 
supplemented by one good only until 
March 31, 1905, expiring at the very time 
this councilman’s term of office ends. 
This conclusively demonstrates, that 
soon as the member 
loses his pass! 

Should he be reélected his influence 
and vote would again command “the 
courtesy of free wave.’ 

The granting of passes to legislators is 
only a small part of the evil; in its wake 
follows an irrepressible clamor and de- 
mand for free transportation at the hands 


as 
loses his vote he 


purposes, are given this 
questionable emolu- 
ment. 

The statement that even judges of our 
courts are given and accept “the courtesy 
of free travel” must appear almost in- 
credible to those of our citizens who still 
believe in a bench as free from suspicion 
as Cesar’s wife. 

Under Federal supervision this vicious 
system could be quickly obliterated, it 
would result in larger returns to the stock- 
holders, an easier conscience to corpora- 
tion officials and the removal of a mean 
temptation to legislators. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad, with its 
vast ramifications in many states, is not 
the only offender; other transportation 
companies are equally guilty. ‘These 
few examples will suffice to expose one 
of the potent and corrupting influences of 
corporate power. 


to one 








The issuing of passes “where they will 
do the most good” is not confined to the 
large transportation companies, their 
bad example being followed by street-car 
and trolley lines in all parts of the State. 
The Philadelphia Rapid Transit Com- 
pany favors members of the legislature 
and of councils, as well as other citizens 
of “influence” with free transportation, 
as the photograph of a pass given below 
will show. 

The possessor of this pass has to hand 
the conductor for identification and con- 
trol, a small card with his name, which 
might properly be made to read as follows: 





1. O. SERVICE 


d Ward 


Common Council 











The Pennsylvania Railroad is so anxious 
to have the rights of the people conserved 
that it employs agents—maliciously called 
lobbyists—to attend meetings of Councils 
and its various committees for the pur- 
pose of preventing the passage of any 
bills derogatory to the people’s interests. 
These agents, sometimes styled “ council- 
men-at-large,”’ seem to have the privilege 
of the floor and also the ear of the pre- 
siding officers. They appear very much 
at home and act as if they had a right to 
be there in the pursuit of legitimate bus- 
iness. 
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Photo. by Phillips, Phila. 
ALEXANDER J. CASSATT, 

PRESIDENT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD CoMPANY. 
One of the ablest and most powerful railway magnates, 
who could by a stroke of his pen abolish the 
vicious free-pass system and suppress 
other corporation abuses, 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
and the Standard Oil Company are said 
to have been the greatest corrupters of 
Pennsylvania politics, and it is whispered 
that they have, as yet, not quite seen the 
error of their ways. 

Can it surprise the 





reader that so many law- 
makers, who enter office 
with the stigma of civic 
impurity, are at the beck 
and call of powerful 
combinations of capital 











and unscrupulous polit- 
ical leaders? It requires 
a stunted conscience and 
low conception of public 
duty to gather tribute 
from the “diggings,” 
then betray the people 








Another example of ‘ 


‘courtesy of free travel.” 
‘influence” by the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company. 





Extended to citizens of 


and inflict upon them 
enactments such as have 
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JOHN B. PARSONS, 
PRESIDENT PHILADELPHIA RAPID TRANSIT COMPANY. 
He rose from the ranks to his present prominent position. 


been passed in recent years by our law- 
makers in City and State. 

The Pennsylvania legislature had for 
many years been under the more or less 
absolute dominion of Mr. Quay. He 
dictated legislation, selected candidates 
for office, elective or appointed, in short 
he was the “Pooh Bah” of the realm, 
when in 1897 he was confronted with an 
insurrection of threatening proportions. 

After the triumphant election of William 
McKinley in 1896 John Wanamaker, 
who had taken an active part in the 
campaign, was urged by his friends to 
become a candidate for the United States 
Senate. He consented, and his candidacy 
was at first looked upon favorably by 
Quay and those near the throne. The 
story goes that Mr. Wanamaker was told 
one ‘day, that it would require a cash con- 
sideration of “two hundred thousand 
dollars” to make him the successor of 
Senator Cameron! He spurned the offer, 
threw down the gauntlet, and entered 
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upon an open fight with his accustomed 
vigor and energy and gave the Republican 
machine a battle royal which it will ever 
remember and from which it has not yet 
recovered; it was one of the stoutest, 
most interesting and prolonged contests 
ever waged upon the people’s forum. 
The result of the campaign was that the 
Wanamaker Republicans in the legisla- 
ture, together with the Democratic mem- 
bers friendly to him, formed a phalanx 
so formidable as to cause the Quayites 
much loss of sleep and anxious contem- 
plation how they could carry the day. 
The position of some of the members 
being in doubt a prominent Philadel- 
phian, friendly to Wanamaker, went to 
Harrisburg to survey the field. He soon 
ascertained that “itching palms” were 
stretched out eager to be closed by an 
argument telling in its character if not its 
morals. He consulted with some of 
those high in authority and was assured 
that by the expenditure of “four hundred 
thousand dollars,” in cask, enough doubt- 
ful members could be “convinced” that 
the best interests of State and nation, 
demanded the election of John Wana- 
maker to the United States Senate. The 
proposition was indignantly rejected. 
Wanamaker lost the Senatorship but his 
fair name, honor and reputation remained 
untarnished. 
Boies Penrose was elected Senator. 
Immediately afterwards the seventy- 
six unfettered Republican members of 
the Senate and House organized for the 
protection of self-respecting citizenship 
and adopted a platform which might be 
condensed in what President Roosevelt 
so aptly calls a “square deal” all around. 
It was a refreshing spectacle to see a 
considerable number of members assert 
their manhood, defy the machine and 
prevent iniquitous legislation. Such a 
thing had not been witnessed at Harris- 
burg for years. Venality, fraud and 
other crimes hidden behind the mask of 
Republicanism were exposed, and re- 
vealed to an astounded community the 
countenances of men who occupied high 
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seats in party councils. Notwithstanding 
these exposures, the criminal participants 
in political debauchery held together 
their followers, and by means known only 
to artful politicians, by mock reform 
promises, unstinted expenditure of boodle, 
kept intact their forces and again and 
again hoodwinked the people. 

Quay and his cohorts hoped the insur- 
rection would soon be over, but they 
were sadly mistaken. The “Spirit of 76” 
was abroad! At a meeting held in 
Philadelphia in February, 1898, fifty-five 
of the sixty-seven counties being represent- 
ed, attended by four hundred distinguish- 
ed Republicans, John Wanamaker was 
unanimously asked to permit the use of 
his name as a candidate for Governor. 

He consented, and the campaign for 
delegates which followed was the most 
memorable in the history of the State. 
But the machine was so strongly en- 
trenched, had almost inexhaustible cam- 
paign funds, and all its base resources 
—bribery, ballot stuffing, wholesale pur- 
chasing of votes, false election returns— 
being resorted to, they carried the day. 
Wanamaker had over a hundred dele- 
gates, but he declined to be placed in 
nomination before the Convention and 
requested his adherents to vote for 
Charles W. Stone, an anti-Quay candi- 
date, and, to the surprise of the machine, 
every man was true to his colors and cast 
his vote for Wanamaker’s choice. Quay’s 
man, William A. Stone, whose memory 
will never be forgotten, was named as 
the caucus candidate and afterwards 
elected Governor. 

One of the sources of revenue for the 
machine and disreputable legislators has 
for years been the levying of blackmail 
upon charitable institutions. This prac- 
tice was an open secret but hard to 
establish as the institutions benefited by 
State appropriations naturally kept quiet 
for fear of being blacklisted. ‘The truth 
of these charges was revealed to the 
writer one day on a journey from Harris- 
burg to Philadelphia. In the party was 
one of the managers of an institution that 
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JOHN WANAMAKER, 
PosTMASTER-GENERAL UNDER PRESIDENT HARRISON, 
Who waged a notable fight against the Quay machine and 


declined to be made United States Senator 
by the corrupt use of money. 


had asked for an appropriation of 
$15,000. This is the story: The repre- 
sentative from the district where the 
institution was located, bluntly demanded 
“ten per cent.” as his rake-off, or the bill 
would not go through. On being re- 
monstrated with, he simply said: “'That’s 
the only way this and many other similar 
bills can be passed.” When the 
manager urged that they would have to 
account for the expenditure of the money, 
he replied: “All you have to do is to 
charge it to legal expenses!” 

The demand was scorned and the 
institution did without the appropriation. 
An editorial in the Philadelphia Record 
of February 9th, under the heading 
“The Game of Rake-off,” throws further 
light upon this unsavory business: 


“As the people of Pennsylvania know, 
to their sorrow, there has grown up under 
the nurture of the Republican Machine- 
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Photo. copyright, 1898, by Gutekunst, Phila. 
WILLIAM A. STONE, 


For Four YEARS GOVERNOR OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


control a system of bargain and sale in 
the making of appropriations for chari- 
table and educational purposes. The 
amount of appropriation is made subject 
to drawback or rebate to the political 
scoundrels who keep a sharp control of 
all the detail of public expenditure. 

“It is not infrequently a matter of 
negotiation, before action by the legisla- 
ture, not only how much of the total sum 
of appropriation shall be withdrawn, but 
at what time, and to whom, the money 
shall be paid. 

“*No_ rake-off, no appropriation,’ is 
the usual Machine ultimatum.” 


Even Russia, in its degraded public 
life, could hardly match the soulless in- 
dividuals who would fatten the 
charities bestowed upon the the 
blind, the halt, the poor! 

An individual case of similar turpitude 
is that of a legislator who headed a com- 
mittee to investigate the pitiful condition 


on 


sick, 
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of miners in the Western part of the State. 
While traveling on a pass and with other 
free privileges he presented and demanded 
a large illegitimate expense-bill, was found 
out, and had to disgorge his plunder. 
The man who robs while bent on mercy’s 
mission should be shunned by all decent 
people, yet this member of our law- 
making body, a protégé of our Senator’s, 
was recommended by them for a foreign 
consulate, and to-day enjoys the emolu- 
ments of that position as a “ Representa- 
tive American.” 

We are too apt to forget! How many of 
our citizens remember the blushes of mor- 
tification, their deep indignation, when, 
before and during the Stone administra- 
tion, they read day after day of the shame- 
less actions of our law-makers and how 
they then determined to aid in over- 
throwing the dynasty which made possi- 
ble misgovernment so odious and ab- 
horrent. The offences crowded each 
other from week to week, month to 
month, session after session, until observ- 
ers of current events grew bewildered 
and desperate, then became apathetic 
and gave way to utter hopelessness and 
at the mext election—again voted the 
regular ticket! 

While it is an unpleasant duty to recite 
and comment upon the misdoings and 
crimes of those in public place, it is a 
necessary one, too often shunned and 
neglected. The honest critic is frequently 
condemned not only by the offenders 
themselves but also by the thoughtless 
and indifferent. They upbraid him 
and thus uphold the ever-active trans- 
gressors, while other “good” citizens 
hold up their hands in terror and charge 
with “defaming” his city or State, the 
man who exposes evil and tries to better 
things instead of turning their batteries 
upon the open and flagrant violators of 
law and public morality. 

It would be impossible to recount 
within the scope of one article even an 
abstract of the vicious legislation, pro- 
posed, enacted, or defeated, during the 
period spoken of. To refresh the memory 
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of readers living in our Commonwealth 
the mere mention of the titles of some of 
the laws offered will suffice, while for the 
general reader a more detailed statement 
of a few important laws enacted, and the 
manner of their passage, will be of 
interest. These distressing examples 
may be heeded and possibly be used as a 
deterrent to the law-making bodies of 
other communities. 
Among the laws spoken of we find: 


Substitution of a “State Excise Board” 
for the “ Brooks High-License Law,” or, 
transferring the power of granting liquor- 
licenses from judicial to political control 
and mercy. 

The so-called “Philadelphia ‘Lexow’ 
Committee” which caused a waste of 
$65,000 of the State’s money, and re- 
sulted chiefly in Senatorial hotel-bills of 
$23.00 a day. 

The effort to reduce school appropria- 
tions to the amount of one million dollars, 
thus hampering the education of our 
children. 

Refusal to appoint a committee to in- 
vestigate the malodorous State ‘Treasury. 

The notorious “pool” bill, licensing 
pool-selling and gambling. 

Appropriating $10,000 
hospital. 

The illegal indemnity bond, to hide 
padded pay-rolls. 

Junketing and bogus expense-bills, wast- 
ing over $100,000 of the people’s money. 

The brewery license bill, permitting 
breweries to locate next to churches and 
schools. 

The Andrews bank bill, protecting dis- 
honest stockholders at the expense of 
depositors. 

The mercantile tax 
business and industries. 

The infamous Butler bill, emasculating 
the Bullitt Charter. 

The fire-alarm bill, giving a valuable 
monopoly to state politicians. 

The Simon electric-light bill, granting 
almost absolute control to existing com- 
panies. 


fake 


for a 


bill, 


crippling 


WILLIAM P. POTTER, 


JUSTICE OF THE SUPREME CouURT. 


Paying interest on State deposits. 
(This bill was persistently fought by 
Quay members, but ultimately passed. ) 

Exemption of railroads from just 
taxation. 

Unwarranted retention of school-funds 
in the State Treasury, thus delaying, 
sometimes, for months, the payment of 
salaries to school-teachers, and causing 
them inconvenience as well as distress. 

Defeat of the anti-trust bill. 

The attempt to steal the State’s coal 
lands under its rivers. 

Refusal to reform our ballot laws, one 
of Quay’s reform pledges of 1895. 

Strangling the bill for the creation of a 
State Board of Arbitration. 

Suppressing the road 
bill. 

The passage of the McCarrell jury bill, 
which deprived District-Attorneys of the 
long-established right to stand aside 
suspicious jurors. This bill was passed 
to help “indicted statesmen” and has 


improvement 
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JOHN DEAN, 
JUSTICE OF THE SUPREME CovuRT. 

He rendered a healthy and convincing opinion on the 
unconstitutionality of the Pittsburgh Ripper Bill, 
which was concurred in by the late 
Chief-Justice MeCollom and 
Justice Mestrezat. 
worked well in keeping our prisons from 

overpopulation. 

Defeat of bills favoring just demands of 
the miners. 

The ripper bill abolishing the Board of 
Revision of ‘Taxes in Philadelphia. This 
bill would have placed all taxable prop- 
erty in Philadelphia at the mercy of the 
gang. (It was declared unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court.) 

Bills granting corporations a vast in- 
crease of powers. 

New courts, which were not needed 
and were asked for neither by judges nor 
members of the bar. 

Authority to sell water power, worth 
millions of dollars, without any return to 
the State. 

Defiance of the Constitutional mandate 
to reapportion legislative districts. 


ryy 
These were some of the measures con- 
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sidered and acted upon or neglected in 
the State House at Harrisburg by the 
honest, reputable and untrammeled ma- 
jority of the righteous law-makers of our 
Commonwealth. They were driven like 
a flock of sheep under the lash of the boss 
and took pride in wearing the “Quay 
collar” while they called themselves 
“ American freemen.” 

Some of the laws enacted under the 
Stone administration were of a character 
so corrupt and nauseous that they deserve 
special mention and close inspection; 
they enraged and aroused all honest 
citizens to fever heat—for the time being 
—and added much to the unenviable 
reputation Pennsylvania holds among 
her sister States. 

The so-called “Pittsburgh Ripper” 
bill was one of the most brazen attempts 
of our day to overturn popular govern- 
ment. ‘The city administration was hostile 
to Quay and the State machine, but hav- 
ing been installed through a regular and 
legal election, nothing but heroic meas- 
ures could overthrow it. Space will not 
permit the recounting of the arbitrary, 
unconstitutional methods adopted in the 
passage of the so-called “ripper legisla- 
tion,” by which the officials of the three 
cities of Pittsburgh, Allegheny and Scran- 
ton were legislated out of office, and the 
citizens of those populous municipalities 
disfranchised and denied the right for 
two years of selecting their own local 
rulers, that power having been conferred 
upon the Governor of the State. This 
infamous bill was passed by the legisla- 
ture and signed by Governor Stone. 
It may be considered as an advance 
notice to the citizens of Philadelphia that 
if her “freemen” should ever dare elect 
a Mayor who owns himself and is an- 
tagonistic to the machine, he will, if it 
has the power, be “ripped” out of office, 
unceremoniously and without delay. 

The Supreme Court was called upon 
to decide the constitutionality of the 
“Ripper bill” and to the utter dismay 
of an anxious constitutency its decision, 
by a vote of four to three, upheld one of 
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the most pernicious acts of usurpation 
in our history! 

A distressing occurrence during this 
time was the equivocal position of Mr. 
Justice Potter, former law-partner of 
Governor Stone and by him appointed 
and since elected to the Supreme bench. 
He was openly charged by the Philadel- 
phia Press, a responsible and reputable 
paper of undoubted Republican standing, 
with informing the Governor, his former 
partner, days before the decision was 
rendered, of the position of the Supreme 
Court on the “ Ripper bill”! Both Stone 
and Justice Potter denied the accusation, 
but the latter did not fortify his denial 
either with a demand for retraction or 
a suit for criminal or civil libel. Stone, 
who once added the postscript: “I was 
not bribed” to a communication, was not 
expected to go beyond a verbal dis- 
avowal. 

The limit of legislative infamy was 
reached during the session of 1901, 
when invaluable _ street-railway fran- 
chises were made a “free gift” —perhaps 
not “ quite free ”—for an indefinite period 
to a coterie of men who know a good 
thing when they see it, even “if garbed in 
the glistening scales of a large-sized 
snake.” These franchises, worth mil- 
lions of dollars, authorized the construc- 
tion of street-railways, as well as elevated 
and subway lines, in our cities and were 
passed with the most flagrant disregard 
of the letter and the spirit of the Consti- 
tution. 

The bills were introduced by Senator 
Focht of Union and Emery of Mercer 
county at 3 P. M., on May 29, 1901. 
They were referred by the Chair to the 
Committee on Railways and_ special 
Judiciary, respectively, and reported 
back to the Senate within five minutes. 
It was a physical impossibility for the 
Committees to have left the Senate 
Chamber, assembled in the Committee 
rooms and heard the bills read within 
that time, as they cover fourteen closely- 
printed pages in the volume of the Session 
Laws. They could not possibly have 
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WILLIAM T. MARSHALL, 

LaTE SPEAKER OF THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Whose ruling on the “‘ Absentee”’ question 
out-Herods Herod. 
given them the least consideration, leav- 
ing out of the question inviting the public 
to a hearing upon these important 
measures. Reported at 3.05 P. M., 
five minutes after they were introduced, 
they were printed, and passed first read- 
ing at an evening session the same day. 
In short, the bills were read in place, 
referred to Committees, reported back, 
printed and read the first time, the same 
afternoon and evening, a process which the 
Constitution clearly demands should take 
at least two days. The following day 
they passed second reading at an evening 
session and at the morning session of 
May 3lst, the third day after the intro- 
duction, they were passed finally by the 

Senate. 

The legislature then took its weekly 
vacation, and on reassembling, the bills 
were messaged to and received by the 
House, and referred to the Corporations 
Committee at 2 P. M., June 3rd. 
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ANDREW B. DUNSMORE, 

MEMBER OF THE LEGISLATURE FROM TIOGA COUNTY. 
The successful leader against the Machine on the Judges’ 
Pension Bill. 

Although the country was ringing with 
denunciations of this method of railroad- 
ing grab-legislation no public hearing was 
invited or permitted, and at 5 P. M. the 
bills were reported from the Committee 
with an affirmative recommendation, 
and at 9 P. M., the same evening, passed 
first reading. In one day they had been 
received from the Senate, referred to the 
Committee of Corporations, reported 
back by the Committee, printed for the 
use of the members, and passed first 

reading. 

The following day they were amended 
to prevent three-cent fares and the ac- 
ceptance of provisions in the public in- 
terest offered by Albert L. Johnson, a 
public applicant for the franchises, and 
passed second reading. On June 5th, 
the next day, the bills were passed finally, 
the House amendments concurred in by 
the Senate, and sent to the Governor, 
who, in the dark hour of midnight on 
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June 7th, signed them. A force of 
clerks worked all night preparing thirteen 
charters, virtually covering all the unoc- 
cupied streets of Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh; these charters were granted to a 
group of hungry beneficiaries the next 
day. The local ordinances necessary 
to give effect to these charters were 
rushed through the Philadelphia Councils 
with the same indecent speed, and were 
signed by its notorious Mayor, Samuel H. 
Ashbridge. The story of these dis- 
graceful proceedings will be continued 
in a later article “Municipal Black 
Plague.” 

Flagrant and outrageous as was this 
exhibition of disregard for imperative 
Constitutional restrictions upon the pass- 
age of legislation, the crowning infamy 
of the session consisted in the passage of 
an important bill by the votes of members 
not present and not voting, and the 
recording of a vote for the bill which had 
been cast against it. This bill, was an 
act granting a valuable water-front to 
the city of Erie. The bill passed the 
House finally on May 8th, the vote 
recorded being ayes 106, nays 47. It 
required .103 votes to pass the bill. On 
the following day, Representative Ander- 
son of Washington, Heselbarth of Alle- 
gheny, and Squibb of Berks county, all 
three recorded as voting aye, arose in 
their places, and announced that they 
were not present the day before when 
the vote was taken upon the final passage 
of the bill, and had not voted, and asked 
that the Journal of the House, which 
recorded them as voting affirmatively, 
be corrected. 

Had this been done the affirmative 
vote would have been reduced to 108. 
Representative Hoch of Berks, also arose 
and announced that while he was recorded 
as having voted aye, he had voted no, 
and asked that the Journal be corrected in 
accordance with his actual vote. Had 
these corrections been made, the bill 
would have received but 102 votes and 
would have been defeated, but the 
Speaker, W. T. Marshall of Allegheny, 
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refused to permit the record to be cor- 
rected, holding that under the rules of 
the House, there was no power to correct 
the record of a roll-call after the verifica- 
tion had been demanded and made by 
the clerk before the final announcement 
of the vote. 

Law, decency, the Constitution, were 
trampled under foot! 

Under this ruling it would be quite 
possible to pass bills finally with only the 
Speaker, clerk and three members present, 
if one of the members was willing to 
answer aye to the names of 103 colleagues 
and the two others would call for a 
verification of the roll-call, which con- 
sists merely in reading the names recorded 
as voting in the affirmative and negative, 
before the final announcement of the 
vote. Worse than all, the reputation of 
absent members could be irreparably 
destroyed by recording them as having 
voted for infamous measures, and they 
would be without redress. 

The Speaker had, on a previous occa- 
sion, when the Montgomery county court 
job was under consideration, ruled that 
the correctness of the roll-call could be 
challenged only by the very member or 
members whose vote or votes had, while 
they were absent, been falsely recorded. 
Under this ruling, absentees who had 
been personated were without redress, as 
the absentees themselves, while still absent, 
perhaps sick at home, were declared the 
only ones competent to object to the illegal 
use of their names and the consequent 
fraudulent roll-call and vote. 

As an “Trish bull” this decision would 
create unbounded hilarity wherever re- 
lated; as a parliamentary ruling, in defi- 
ance of law and equity, it reaches the 
climax of infamy! 

The real law-making power of Penn- 
sylvania to-day does n’t sit in the State 
House at Harrisburg. Its office is in a 
private mansion on the banks of the 
Susquehanna, from which the Secretary 
of the Republican State Committee in- 
structs the members of the Senate and 
House of Representatives what measures 
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of Pennsylvania. 


PHILANDER C, KNOX, 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM PENNSYLVANIA, 


Successor to the late Matthew 8. Quay. 


they are to pass and which they are to 
defeat. He is the mouthpiece of three 
men, only one of whom is a member of 
either House. These men are United 
States Senator Boies Penrose, located at 
Washington; Insurance Commissioner 
Israel W. Durham, living nowhere 
specially but to be found when his 
presence is required, and James P. 
MeNichol, Senator from Philadelphia 
and contractor for building costly filtra- 
tion-plants. These three men are the real 
legislators of Pennsylvania. Nearly all 
the remaining 204 Representatives and 49 
Senators, barring 25 Democrats, seem 
satisfied to register the decrees of the 
three men, the great “Triumvirate” of 
modern days whose sovereign power 
would create the envy and command the 
plaudits of their Roman colleagues of 
twenty centuries ago. All hail “Pom- 
pey” Penrose, “Julius Cesar” Durham, 
“Crassus” MeNichol! 
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It seems incredible that American 
manhood should so far forfeit its dignity 
and lower its standard as to abdicate its 
prerogatives in favor of a few sordid 
politicians who should inscribe upon their 
banner the motto of Louis XV. “Aprés 
nous, le deluge!” for they live only for their 
“to-day” and care nothing for their 
country’s morrow. 

A hopeful sign, like a glimpse of sun- 
light from the clouds, is the attitude of 
the country members of the legislature 
who, at this writing, (February 9th) 
made a successful revolt, under the 
leadership of Representative Dunsmore 
of Tioga county, against the Machine on 
“The judges’ pension bill.” What a 
blessing it would be to our State if the 
rugged honesty of the country could be 
combined against the arrogant dominion 
of our “Republican” Grand Dukes, 
who are ever ready, like the Russian 
Cossacks, to ride down any movement 
for political emancipation. 

Little can, at this time, be said about 
the present legislature. It has been in 
session but a few weeks. We can record 
to its credit the election of Governor 
Pennypacker’s appointee, Philander C. 
Knox, as the successor to the late Senator 
Quay. His election, it is hoped, presages 
a new era in Pennsylvania’s representa- 
tion in the United States Senate. 

The atmosphere of the State capitol 
has been greatly cleansed since the 
advent of Governor Samuel W. Penny- 
packer. Boodling politicians, clamorous 
lobbyists and their camp-followers, who 
found a fruitful field for operations 
during the previous administration, soon 
ascertained that their vocation was a diffi- 
cult one to ply with the sturdy, honest, 
though somewhat quaint, occupant of the 
Executive chair. The Governor’s last 
message to the legislature might be called 
a State paper of the very first rank, were 
it not for the unfortunate tirade against 
newspapers with which he burdens the 
latter part of his communication. 


While the Governor cannot, in speak- 
ing of a remedy to curb the press, be taken 
seriously in his thoughtless allusion to the 


‘killing of a South Carolina editor by a 


cowardly assassin, who was smarting under 
newspaper criticism, his suggestion has 
been exploited all over the country to his 
disadvantage. If his critics knew the Gov- 
ernor as well as his friends and neighbors, 
they might, perhaps, feel that he has an 
inordinate idea and conception of the 
sanctity and inviolability of public officers, 
but they would never attribute to him any 
but the kindliest and most humane in- 
tentions towards his fellow men. 

Some of his relentless critics have com- 
pared him to the Austrian “ Landvogt,” 
or Governor, Hermann Gessler, who 
was shot and killed by the hero of Swiss 
history, William Tell. Gessler had an 
astounding and high-wrought conceit of 
his own importance and dignity and went 
to the extreme of ordering the Swiss to 
make, during his absence, obeisance to his 
hat, which was hung up in_ public. 
While the hat on the pole may remind one 
of the obstreperous editor who would have 
been drawn and quartered and his head 
stuck upon a pole without the gates in Eng- 
land a hundred years ago, as mentioned 
in a previous message, neither the Gov- 
ernor’s reference to Tillman, who assas- 
sinated an editor, nor this reference to 
William Tell, who killed a Governor, 
should be taken seriously and tempt any- 
one to murder either governor or editor! 

If the State of Pennsylvania was as 
well served in her municipalities by 
honest, courageous and unfettered of- 
ficials as she is in the Gubernatorial office 
and as she trusts to be in the junior 
Senatorship, we would all be justified to 
feel hopeful of soon being led “out of 
the wilderness into the clearing.” 


(To be continued.) 


Rupo.texn BLANKENBURG. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WHAT THE SECOND CITY OF GREAT BRITAIN IS 
DOING FOR HER PEOPLE; OR, WHERE 
MUNICIPAL-OWNERSHIP IS IN 
FULL FLOWER. 


By Ciara Bewicx Co.sy, 
Editor of The Woman's Tribune. 


HE THEORY of the municipal- 

ownership of utilities was con- 
sidered as a far-fetched lyceum proposi- 
tion adapted possibly to the needs of the 
small town or homogeneous community, 
until Glasgow demonstrated its prac- 
ticability for a very large city, where the 
industries and population were unusually 
varied, where vice and disease ran riot, 
and where every condition prevailed that 
would seem to make it difficult to carry 
civic reforms to success. Beginning 


with its first attempt to enlarge the scope 
of its civic powers less than forty years 
ago, by improving the sanitary regula- 
tions of the city, it has gradually assumed 
the ownership and management of its 


tramways, its water-works, its gas, 
electricity, baths, laundries, lodgings and 
tenements: and even its schools and 
places for recreation have distinctive 
features due to this direct municipal 
control. 

We are apt to think of Glasgow, the 
second city in size in the British Empire 
and a part of its earliest history, as having 
been finished in the dim past, yet there is, 
perhaps, not another city in the world 
a hundred years old that has developed 
and changed as much as has Glasgow 
in that time. George Square (named 
after George Hutcheson, who gave it to 
a hospital he founded in the seventeenth 
century), was a hundred years ago a 
pool of stagnant water and a favorite 
place for drowning cats and dogs. Now 
around it are grouped a magnificent 
series of buildings that can hardly be 
duplicated in the same space in the 
world. The splendid Municipal Build- 
ings, the general Post-office, the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, the Royal Bank of 


Scotland and some of the finest hotels in 
the city around this square ‘show the 
growth of the business interests of 
Glasgow. The monuments within the 
Square commemorate Glasgow’s record 
in the annals of war, statesmanship, 
discovery, poetry, and romance, and in 
these realms its history is the heritage of 
the civilized world. 

Looking down upon all this epitome 
of man’s achievement I saw a modest 
building that represented even yet a 
higher step in the world’s progress, a 

ing out of the injunction, “Thou 
shalt love thy brother as thyself.” I had 
never before seen a “Cabman’s Rest,” 
where the drivers could wait in heat or 
rain and eat and make their lunches hot 
if they wished. This exhibition of the 
“Golden Rule” in city affairs recalled 
my purpose of investigation. I reached 
the Municipal Buildings, as they are 
modestly called, after the morning hour 
during which they are shown to visitors. 
The gentlemanly custodian expressed 
his regret; but when I explained that it 
was not the Buildings but the working 
of the city government I had come to 
learn about, a look of perplexity spread 
over his face. I hastened to mention 
that I had learned that Glasgow had 
among other civic innovations, public 
baths and laundries. Instantly light 
broke. Here was surely a subject of 
legitimate inquiry for a woman. The 
custodian at once took me to the General 
Manager of the Baths Committee, and 
this gentleman kindly said he would 
make one of his visits of inspection and 
take me with him. While waiting for a 
cab I was given a privileged view of the 
building which in my memory stands 
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next to our Congressional Library for 
elegance and beauty. Its exterior deco- 
ration is in keeping with its ideal of 
government. Sculptured figures of 
Hygiea, Harmony, Piety, Peace, Plenty 
and Prosperity, adorn the exterior. On 
the apex Truth holds aloft the Light of 
Liberty, and Riches and Honor are in 
her train. Over the keystone arch is the 
coat of arms of the city with the motto: 
“Let Glasgow Flourish.” The sentence 
was anciently finished with—“by the 
preaching of the Word,” but these words 
have been erased and their place supplied 
by three figures: Religion, Virtue, Knowl- 
edge. Two wide archways lead to the 
grand staircase of alabaster, and this into 
a marble hall 164 feet in length from 
which the Council Chamber opens. 
Being invited to sit in the Lord Provost’s 
chair, I did so, saying that it was the 
greater pleasure to me since there was 
nothing to prevent a woman sitting there 
by right as the choice of the people. 
Since 1875 unmarried women house- 
holders in Scotland have had the legal 
right to vote for members of the Council, 
and have been thought of in connection 
with it, as these gentlemen informed me. 
The Councilmen elect from their number 
the Lord Provost and the Bailies, and 
there is no legal impediment to their 
electing a woman to any position. Dur- 
ing the visits of the afternoon and of sub- 
sequent days to the public baths, the 
laundries, schools, lodgings and tene- 
ments, and the committees which control 
the various departments of the govern- 
ment, the official cordially opened to me 
every possible source of information. 


SANITATION. 


The first attempt of the Corporation to 
reform civic conditions was along the line 
of sanitation. With the almost un- 
paralleled growth of the city the over- 
crowding was so great that the death-rate 
was enormous. There were constant 
outbreaks of cholera and the average 
yearly number of typhus fever cases was 
8,570. Dr. James B. Russell summed up 
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the situation in his report of 1895 when 
he said: “A considerable proportion of 
the population lived in districts in which 
the houses were so crowded upon the 
soil as te be beyond the reach of sun or 
air, and to leave no more space than was 
necessary for access of the residents to 
the recesses of those continuous masses 
of building; that these houses were 
crowded without consideration either of 
health or decency, and their inhabitants 
left uncared for and so shut out from all 
chance of cleanliness of life as to have 
reached the lowest depth of physical and 
moral degradation.” 

Under a new act of Parliament which 
enlarged the powers of municipal cor- 
porations, Lord Provost Blackie carried 
through a City Improvement Tax and 
began some sanitary reforms. But at 
first the public set its face hard against 
every change, deeming it impious to try 
to thwart the dispensations of Provi- 
dence. The preamble of one of their 
Cholera Acts began: “Whereas it has 
pleased Almighty God to visit the 
United Kingdom with the disease called 
Cholera,” etc. And who were they to 
try to escape the will of the Supreme 
Being? So Lord Provost Blackie was 
defeated at the next election distinctly on 
this ground, notwithstanding that the 
ward he represented included many of 
the worst plague-spots. This was before 
the day of women’s vote at municipal 
elections. When next a matter of city 
improvement was made a test question 
at the polls, women were voters and the 
measures were approved. Nothing of a 
progressive nature since undertaken by 
the city Corporation has failed of the 
support of the voters, although some 
questions, as, for instance, the municipal 
operation of the tramways, have been 
made direct issues. 

Sanitary inspectors were appointed in 
1870. and these included five women. 
In order that poor people might be willing 
to avail themselves of the special hospital 
service for infectious diseases, it was 
found necessary to provide for the free 
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hospital treatment of all classes of 
persons suffering from infectious diseases, 
rich and poor alike. The poor in Scot- 
land resent any special interference with 
them or for them. Municipal disin- 
fect:ng-houses were established, providing 
not only for washing the clothing of all 
parties in the house after the disease had 
run its course, but during its progress. 
Special circulars giving sanitary instruc- 
tions and offers of assistance are distrib- 
uted. By these and kindred measures 
the death-rate was soon reduced one 
third; the death-rate per thousand going 
down in the period these measures have 
covered from 29.9 to 19.9; and the rate 
of children dying in their first year from 
196 per thousand to 130. 


BATHS AND WASH-HOUSES. 
From taking care of the sick to taking 


care of the well, from cure to prevention, 
is a logical step, and thus a special Com- 
mittee of the Council on Baths and 


Wash-houses was appointed in 1875. 
The work began with renting and operat- 


ing two private baths, while as rapidly as 
possible sites were secured and other 
establishments were erected. At the 
end of ten years there were five large 
baths, one in the center of the city and 
one in each of its four quarters, all with 
public laundries attached, representing 
a total outlay of $617,310. The first 
report, issued in 1891, showed that the 
receipts from the baths paid the working 
expenses of the establishments and left 
a considerable margin to be applied as 
interest on the capital invested; all this 
with the most moderate charge for the 
baths. It is not to be presumed that the 
Scotchman takes to water more than 
other people; he has established no such 
reputation in this line as has the English- 
man, who is said to carry his tub with 
him wherever he goes. In fact, the 
Scotch dislike cold water: in the public 
establishments it is almost invariably the 
hot bath that is called for, and in the 
apartment-houses bath-tubs not provided 
with hot water are often used as coal- 
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bins. Hence the financial success of 
the Glasgow Baths might be reached 
anywhere with low rates and good 
facilities. ‘The charges are: two cents 
for use of swimming pond until five 
o'clock; after this, four cents. By card 
admitting twelve times it is one and a 
half cents and three cents, respectively. 
The charges for baths are slightly more 
on Saturday and Sunday. Private hot 
baths are eight cents, by card, six cents for 
men, and six and five cents for women,— 
the only case I know of where the less- 
monied sex is charged less than the other 
half of humanity. Even these low prices 
are much reduced to large parties who 
wish the exclusive use of swimming ponds 
by the hour; and best of all, the Com- 
mittee codperates with the School Board 
and gives the use of the Baths for swim- 
ming lessons at certain hours free of 
charge, each class having its regular 
hour and day. While I was there the 
Chairman of the Committee received a 
request from Miss Kate Hunter, superin- 
tendent of the Boys’ Reformatory, that 
her boys might have the privilege ex- 
tended to them. It was granted readily, 
with the proviso made to all schools, that 
a teacher accompany the class. Since 
that time there have been built a number 
of other baths, to some of which Turkish 
baths, libraries and gymnasiums are 
added. One of the plans of ths Com- 
mittee is to erect swimming baths in 
each of the five large public parks, as the 
chairman says, with the hope that by 
furnishing swimming facilities, of which 
all young people are fond, to draw 
children away from the streets and into 
the parks, that they may learn to like 
the flowers and the fresh air. It takes 
a Scotchman to thoroughly blend the 
practical and the poetical. 

The number of washing-stalls furnished 
in the first five establishments erected 
was 316, and when the report of 1891 
was issued it was found that these were 
used by about 3,000 families and that 
the receipts had been $12,415. Since 
then there have been added seven more 
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public laundries, and small wash-houses 
have been added to a number of the 
corporation tenements. The charge for 
the use of the stalls is four cents an hour, 
and this gives the worker two tubs, hot 
and cold water, a boiler, a wringer and 
the use of the drying closet; but oddly 
enough, if she wants to use a washboard 
she must pay a little more. The average 
use of the stalls for a family wash is two 
hours, and if the woman likes to use the 
steam mangle half an hour at the same 
rate she can take her clothes home dry 
and half ironed in two hours and a half 
_at a cost of ten cents. For this she saves 
the cost of coal at home, the waiting for 
hot water, the difficulty of drying, the 
moiling over inefficient appliances, and 
all the unsanitary conditions which follow 
doing washing in a small apartment. 
Nor need she neglect the children for 
whom she so often toils. Those not 
large enough to go to school can be taken 
with her to the wash-house, and I saw 
a number of such babies in their mothers’ 
clothes-baskets or running around in 
great glee. The gain to the individual 
woman or family is not alone to be con- 
sidered. The value to the community 
of having washing done under wholesome 
conditions and of the increased self- 
respect of the worker using the best of 
modern appliances, cannot be estimated; 
while the value of coéperation is demon- 
strated in this as in all branches of human 
effort where it has had a fair trial. 


LODGINGS AND TENEMENTS. 


One of the most important phases of 
public improvemert to which the city 
Corporation has turned its attention is 


the better housing of the poor When 
the Corporation set itself to this problem 
it had to deal not only with the ordinary 
difficulties, but with the fact that an 
Improvement Trust had bought up most 
of the available property in the districts 
of the thickly-crowded poor, with a view 
to putting up model lodging-houses on 
which the Trust hoped to get a good 
rental. It erected seven, but not finding 
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as good a market as was desired it allowed 
the rest of the property to remain in its 
former unwholesome condition. The 
city sent its Health Officer after the Trust 
and after the owners of what may be 
called the slum lodging-houses so vigor- 
ously that these became less profitable, 
and the Trust parted with some of its 
land to the city and resumed its own 
building. 

The Corporation does not interfere 
with the ordinary tenement, but any 
dwelling-house with a capacity of less 
than two thousand cubic feet comes 
within -the province of the Sanitary 
Inspector to ticket it with a card showing 
the number of persons that may be 
allowed to sleep there, 400 cubic feet 
being the standard space allowed to every 
individual residing in a ticketed house. 
Each Inspector has six assistants whose 
duty it is to keep an eye on these houses 
and they may enter them at any hour of 
the night. The common lodging-houses 
may not necessarily be “ticketed,” but 
must be registered, and are subject to 
sanitary regulations and police inspection. 

One of the regulations is that the upper 
sashes of windows must be made to open. 
The washout closet is obligatory and the 
owner of the building must provide 
adequate and convenient closet and sink 
accommodations. Whoever has investi- 
gated the condition of the slums in our 
large cities knows how far they are from 
coming up to these requirements, while 
there is no class of property which pays 
its owner so high a rental as “the slum.” 
The final responsibility for the sanitary 
condition of a neighborhood is thrown 
upon the citizens; for any four house- 
holders dwelling near the street on which 
there is an unsanitary dwelling can 
compel the medical officer to report the 
same, and if the owner does not comply 
with the instructions of the Health Com- 
mittee the place is closed as a nuisance. 
Four persons may in like manner prevent 
the erection of an “ obstructive” building, 
—that is, one that would stop ventilation 
or otherwise be injurious to health. 
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This is a very important proviso where 
the population is so dense that what is 
known as “the back lands,” the yards 
back of the houses, are built upon almost 
as closely as the streets. 

In Glasgow there were at the last 
census 69,000 two-room apartment-houses 
and 36,000 houses constructed in one- 
room apartments; and in these two kinds 
of homes 439,598 persons lived. It was 
found that the amount of infectious 
disease was fourteen per cent. greater in 
the one-room apartments than in those 
on the two-room plan. As _ hospital 
service has to be provided for the sick, 
poor-houses for the dependent, and jail 
accommodation for the vicious, it is a 
matter of concern to all how any part of 
the population is sheltered. “Crime 
closely dogs the footsteps of poverty, 
poverty follows hard on the trail of 
drunkenness or disease; and these lurk 
where the population is packed in ill- 
ventilated and dismal dwellings.” The 
poet asks: 

“Is it well that while we range with Science, glory- 
ing in the Time, 


City children soak and blacken soul and sense in 
city slime?” 


The question of decent housing of the 
poor lies in the answer to the question 
whether sanitary dwellings can be erected 
and rented at a rate not exceeding on the 
average ten per cent. of the laborer’s 
wages, which it is found is all he can pay 
and maintain a family, and still bring 
in a fair profit to their owners. This is 
the question which Glasgow is answering 
in the affirmative. The Corporation 
began with three blocks of apartment 
houses in different localities. One in 
the center of the city was composed of 
one-room apartments which were rented 
for thirty-six and one-fourth cents per 
1,000 cubic feet weekly. Farther away 
from the center, but still in the business 
portion, was one of these houses made 
more attractive by having a balcony all 
around. It had both classes of apart- 
ments which rented for twenty-nine 
cents a week per 1,000 feet. A man 
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with two other adults in his family and 
four children under ten would legally 
require 2,000 cubic feet. He would 
therefore have to pay fifty-eight cents a 
week which is well under ten per cent. 
of the average wage of the working man. 
Block number three contained fifteen 
homes of each class. The single rooms, 
having 1,379 cubic feet, rented for 
forty-nine cents a week; the double 
room apartments for seventy-five. 
Balconies, a closet for each two tenants, 
and a wash-house for each eight, made 
these very comfortable abodes. All of 
these houses are self-supporting, sanitary, 
convenient, even attractive, yet they rent 
at a price within the paying capacity of 
any person havirg any kind of an em- 
ployment, and pay two and three-fourths 
per cent. interest on the investment and 
one-half per cent. for contingent ex- 
penses. 

It has been claimed that when the 
municipality does so much for the citizen 
it stops private effort, but this is not 
justified by the experience of Glasgow. 
Since the Corporation put up its first 
tenements the Improvement Trust has 
been more active; and the Toynbee 
Hall Association and the Glasgow Work- 
men’s Dwellings Company, both co- 
operative, have put up tenements with 
results nearly as favorable as the enter- 
prises of the Corporation. The co- 
operative companies are able to bring 
their one-room apartments just under the 
ten per cent. of the wage limit, and their 
two-room apartments about nine cents 
a week over the limit. 

Private proprietors of lodging-houses 
are governed by the law of supply and 
demand, the invariable rule of the 
capitalist. It is, however, often most 
fallacious from the ethical point of view, 
as in this case. Houses of this small 
class are no longer built in these localities 
and the demand exceeds the supply. 
The question is not, then, as with the 
city, how much can the laborer afford to 
pay and still maintain his family in 
comfort, but how much can be wrung 
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out of him without squeezing him to 
death? The result is that the tenant of 
the private landlord pays for his dreary 
abode over fifty cents per 1,000 cubic 
feet, while the one who rents from the 
city and has far better sanitary conditions, 
pays twenty-nine cents, and the Toynbee 
Hall tenant thirty-four. 


MUNICIPAL LODGING-HOUSES. 


Beside its apartment-houses the city 
has several lodging-houses to meet tempo- 
rary needs of the homeless and unem- 
ployed. I visited two, one for men and 
one for women. In the former 365 men 
were accommodated for seven, nine or 
thirteen cents a night, according to the 
grade of berth or alcove. In the latter 
there were 248 women charged for the 
same style of beds six, seven and eight 
cents per night, a little less because of the 
care which women would take of their 
rooms. In each case there was everything 
necessary for existence and health. The 
rooms were locked up during the day, 
but there were large rooms where the 
lodgers could remain and read or work, 
kitchens where they could prepare their 
food, and stores where they could obtain 
the smallest quantity of food at whole- 
sale prices. This last is most important 
as it brings the cost of living to the 
lowest point, yet each person pays for 
what he gets. Men to enjoy themselves 
and be enjoyable must be fortunate. 
When out of luck too long they become 
despondent, cowed, and sullen. Their 
condition is really more hopeless than 
that of women, for of the applicants 
registered in the Labor Bureau of Glas- 
gow nearly three times as many women 
as men are successful in obtaining em- 
ployment. In the men’s living-room it 
was a surly group, but in the women’s 
kitchen the inmates were cheerily at 
work washing their clothes and cooking 
their food; and a cat, petted first by one 
and then by another, completed the 
domesticity of the scene. In the living- 
room the women were mending and 
knitting or dressing dolls to order. 


MUNICIPAL STREET-RAILWAYS. 


It was a new departure for the munici- 
pal government when it undertook the 
working of Corporation tramways in 
1894. However, the city had constructed 
the lines in 1870 and had leased them to 
the Glasgow Tramway and Omnibus 
Company for twenty-three years dating 
from July, 1871. For the use of the lines 
the lessees paid: First, interest on the 
city’s expenditure for construction; 
second, a mileage rate; third, a sinking- 
fund sufficient to amount during this 
period to the full value of the tramways; 
fourth, a fund for the renewal of Per- 
manent Way. These sums amounted 
in round numbers exclusive of the sinking 
fund to $2,185,545, so that the city was 
reimbursed for its full expenditure and 
received about $95,000 clear profit from 
merely owning without operating the 
tramways However, the company had 
made a handsome profit also and would 
gladly have renewed the lease, beginning 
negotiations to this end five years before 
it expired. Meanwhile the citizens had 
taken great interest in the subject. It 
was a question of pounds, shillings and 
pence which they were able to grasp. 
It was made a test question in the elec- 
tions of ’90 and ’91, and the proposition 
that the Corporation should operate the 
tramways carried. The city proposed 
to take the company’s equipment at a 
fair valuation, but the company insisted 
on its right to run opposition omnibuses, 
and the Corporation was obliged to 
provide the -entire equipment of the 
tracks. Under the new management 
fares were at once reduced; one-cent 
fares were adopted for half-mile stages; 
the length of penny stages was increased; 
the hours of labor were shortened; and 
uniforms were furnished employés at 
the expense of the city. Notwithstanding 
all this and the further fact that the old 
Company was running 175 opposition 
omnibuses, the decrease of fares so 
popularized the service that the credit 
balance of the Tramway Committee at 
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the end of the year was over $100,000. 
After deducting a reserve fund for re- 
newal of Permanent Way and writing 
off $45,000 capital stock to make up for 
depreciation, the net fund to place to 
the “Common Good” was $41,300, as 
agaiust a net revenue during the preced- 
ing year of $28,300, and an average for 
the total years of the lease of $13,830. 
The question: “ Will it pay?” was never 
more emphatically answered. The sum 
to be added to the Common Good 
would have grown larger year by year, 
but the Corporation fixed $45,000 as the 
regular annual sum which should thus 
be counted into that fund, throwing the 
balance into the funds of sinking, depreci- 
ation and reserve. The net revenue in- 
creased each year until in 1900 it was 
over $626,000. Within five years from 
the time the Corporation began operating 
the tramways it had reduced the city’s 
debt more than a million dollars by 
applying the sinking fund to it while the 
fund of the Common Good had been 
promotive of numbers of enterprises for 
the benefit of the people. The reports 
show that almost each year fares have 
been reduced and wages increased. That 
of 1897 specifies that on account of the 
increase of salaries the expenses had been 
increased more than $26,000 a year. 
It also said that ninety-nine million trips 
had been made during the year, which 
if paid for at the rates by the 
former lessees would have cost the public 
$900,000 more than they did under the 
Corporation management. In the last 
few years, notwithstanding the extra 
expense of extending the tracks and 
making general the use of electric power, 
the net revenue has continued to increase, 
and the amount appropriated to the 
Common Good has been augmented. 
Fares have decreased and wages increased 
yearly, while the hours of employés 
have been shortened. As a final evidence 
that this Corporation has a soul, it has 
ordered that each employé who has been 
twelve months continuously in the service 


shall be allowed five days during the 
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year. The Council encourages a 
Friendly Society among the employés 
by contributing two cents a week to its 
fund for each member of the Society. 
Employees who have become incapaci- 
tated for work, after being fifteen years in 
the Society, are eligible for an allowance 
from the fund. 


WATER, GAS, ETC. 


One of the greatest hardships the 
people of Glasgow formerly had to en- 
dure was the expensive, bad and insuffi- 
cient water-supply when it was dependent 
on private parties. Now the city brings 
the best water in the world by a water- 
works system, one of the largest and most 
costly everconstructed, from Loch Katrine, 
150 miles distant. The price of water 
has been reduced one-half to the con- 
sumers and still the city makes a yearly 
profit of $200,000. , 

The city owns and its own 
gas and electric-light plants. It fur- 
nishes gas for 52 cents per thousand 
cubic feet; electricity for $1.08 a year 
of seven hours a day for each eight-candle 
power lamp. Unlimited telephone ser- 
vice costs $27 a year; while limited is 
two cents a call. 

Education in Glasgow is free to all, 
even to the University, which has been 
co-educational for a number of years. 
It is compulsory up to the age of fourteen 
years, although if a child’s parents are 
poor and need his assistance and if he is 
sufficiently advanced to win what is 
called a Labor Certificate, he may leave 
school at the age of thirteen. The 
school system is supported by the rate- 
payers, and is assessed one-half upon the 
owner and one-half upon the occupier of 
the building. The rates are between 
eleven and twelve pence per pound 
rental, which are divided as stated. 


SCHOOLS. 


Beside the regular public schools and 
excellent reformatories, known as Home 
Schools, there are three industrial Day 
Schools for juvenile delinquents, which 
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are for children who have homes but have 
given some evidence of having started on 
the down grade. Perhaps they have 
played truant, or begged on the streets, 
even if on the pretext of selling some- 
thing; or they are of vagrant habits or 
have been caught in bad company or in 
some petty offence. Any of these short- 
comings may bring them under the eye 
of the watchful Truant Officer, when 
they are sentenced to the Day School. 
They must be there early in the morning 
and have a bath and exercise before 
breakfast and prayers. The day is spent 
in work and study, half and half of each. 
They have a lot of good hard play, three 
hearty meals, and go home clean and 
tired after an early supper. The effect 
of these Day Schools upon the child is so 
good that in many cases he can be re- 
turned to the public schools within a 
month. The child is not separated from 
the family life, but daily takes to his poor 
home a new regard for order and au- 
thority, and the results of his ethical and 
industrial training. This has often a 
direct and marvelous effect in raising the 
tone of the whole family. The child who 
under our system is left to his own 
devices, or to the neglect of ignorant 
parents until he is so bad that we have 
to put him in the Reform School with its 
degrading stigma, is, under this wise 
treatment, not only saved but is an 
evangel in his own circle without becom- 
ing alien to it. The Day School is a sort 
of half-way house for the waifs on life’s 
highway, where they are rested, strength- 
ened and forwarded in the right direction. 
The excellent kindergartens attached 
make these schools available for the 
smallest child who can get into any kind 
of street mischief. 


MUNICIPAL PLAYGROUNDS. 


We are just beginning in this country 
to establish public playgrounds for chil- 
dren, but in most cases they are depend- 
ent upon private effort and contributions. 
Glasgow has had its playgrounds for 
twenty years and a sub-committee of the 





Council is on the watch to secure suitable 
spots in the crowded localities to open up 
for play places. As far back as 1893 the 
city parks and spaces amounted to 700 
acres, of which about thirty acres were 
laid out in small plots in the most crowded 
and poverty-stricken localities. Six long- 
closed graveyards have been opened up 
and devoted to the gambolings of chil- 
dren; so that the dead by holding their 
last resting-places until humanity learned 
their best and most sacred use, have 
performed a real service to this and all 
coming generations and live again in the 
joyous laughter of the babes. The city 
has seven recreation grounds beside these, 
which have been bought and equipped 
at a cost of over $150,000. In the 
Phoenix playground, which will serve as 
an illustration of their gymnastic outfit, 
there are sixteen sets of swings, three 
giant strides, twelve see-saws, two parallel 
bars, three skipping poles, a horizontal 
ladder and a vaulting horse. A paid 
caretaker is employed in each play- 
ground. It is such wholesome and 
helpful expenditure as this, with enter- 
tainments such as the Saturday After- 
noon Musical Recitals, the Free Museum 
and Art Galleries, the Winter Gardens, 
the Park Music, and the People’s Palace, 
open free to lectures, concerts, etc., 
which are made possible without increas- 
ing the taxation of the rate-payers, 
because the Corporation has applied to 
the fund, “Common Good,” so large a 
proportion of its profits from owning and 
operating its street-railways and other 
utilities. 

It will especially appeal to the American 
reader that under the management of 
honest and paid employés of the unpaid 
Councilmen who consider it their highest 
honor to serve their fellow-citizens in a 
public capacity, and all of whom give 
personal supervision to the departments 
for which they are Committee members, 
each ‘of these operations of the city 
government, except those which provide 
for health, diversion, and education, 
must pay for itself and contribute also 
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something to the Common Good. Thus 
no class is benefited at a loss to another; 
no one is pauperized, or allowed to feel 
that he can have anything of utilitarian 
value which he has not earned or paid for. 
The whole people have chosen their 
servants, the City Corporation, who with 
this enlargement of their powers have 
developed a new civic conscience and 
sense of responsibility for the good of all. 
Every public utility is so conducted that it 
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brings the profits into the Common treas- 
ury, which under ordinary private enter- 
prise go to swell the coffers of the monop- 
olist. Such in brief is the story of a city 
run according to the Golden Rule and 
struggling up to the realization of the 
highest municipal ideals. It is the twen- 
tieth-century’s answer to the question: 
*Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
Ciara Bewicx Co.sy. 
Portland, Ore. 


SWITZERLAND AND HER IDEAL GOVERNMENT; 
OR, DIRECT-LEGISLATION IN THE 
ALPINE REPUBLIC. 


By O. K. Hewes. 


LADSTONE has said: “ The Ameri- 

can Constitution is the greatest 

work struck off at a given time by the 

brain and purpose of man,” and no denial 

of this notable statement is necessary. 

Nevertheless one is liable to get a false 

impression therefrom. So it is with 
“ direct-legislation in Switzerland.” 

In the ordinary sense of the term, 
direct-legislation means popular law- 
making through the initiative and the 
referendum. But in the broad sense of 
the term, direct-legislation includes legis- 
lation by the various popular assemblies 
and other means of law-making in many 
ancient and modern states. In this 
latter sense, direct-legislation is an old 
institution in Switzerland. Moreover, 
the same can be said. of other countries. 
Prof. E. A. Freeman, in his work, The 
Growth of the English Constitution, plainly 
declares that democracy is older than 
aristocracy or monarchy, that govern- 
ment by the people is older than govern- 
ment by a part of the people. 

By way of introduction, it may be well 
to say a few words about the geography 
and history of this nation. “Montani 
semper liberi,”—“the mountaineer is 


always free,”—is as well illustrated by 
the case of Switzerland as by that of any 
people. For Switzerland is the highest 
of the highlands of Europe and stretches 
the snow-white finger-tips of her moun- 
tains far up into heaven’s blue. And the 
Swiss have been less subject to foreign 
and domestic tyrants than perhaps any 
people that have ever been known. 

Switzerland is bounded on the north 
and east by Germany, on the south by 
Italy, and on the west by France; and 
is situated between latitude 45 degrees 
and 50 minutes and 47 degrees and 50 
minutes north, and longitude 6 degrees 
and 10 degrees and 25 minutes east. 
Thus it has nearly the same latitude as 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. Its 
area is 15,976 square miles, or a little 
more than one-third that of Ohio. The 
average area of a canton, or state, is about 
700 square-miles, or one-half larger than 
an average Ohio county. There are 
twenty-two cantons; or, more strictly 
speaking, nineteen cantons and six half- 
cantons. The largest, Berne, 2,657 square 
miles; the half-canton, which consists of 
the town of Basle, the smallest, has only 
14 square miles. 
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Its lowest elevation is 646 feet above 
the level of the sea. This is near Lake 
Maggiore, in the south. Its highest 
mountain, Monte Rosa, is 15,217 feet 
high. Two-thirds of the surface of 
Switzerland consists of lofty mountain- 
chains and their fertile valleys. The 
remainder is a table-land 1,300 feet above 
the level of the sea. This table-land is 
mainly in the northwestern portion of the 
country and contains the bulk of the 
population and wealth of the nation. 

The Rhine bounds Switzerland partly 
on the east and north; the Jura moun- 
tains form a part of its western boundary 
and the summits of the Alps form a part 
of its southern boundary. As it was 
before the French Revolution, the country 
was a natural fortress. The St. Gothard 
is the central peak of the Alps; it is the 
great knot of those mighty mountain- 
chains. On its eastern slope rises the 
Rhine, born of glaciers; on its western 
slope, not far from the other source, 
springs the Rhone. The one feeds the 
Lake of Constance, the other feeds Lake 
Geneva. There are many other large 
and beautiful lakes in Switzerland, but 
these are the largest, and perhaps the 
most famous. The other rivers are com- 
paratively unimportant. 

The climate varies greatly in the dif- 
ferent sections with the altitude and the 
exposure. In Italian Switzerland winter 
lasts only three months; at Glarus, four 
months; on the pass of the Great St. 
Bernard, nine months; and on the sum- 
mits, eternally. But in its habitable 
altitudes the climate is generally tem- 
perate, healthful and invigorating. Its 
mountains protect it in large measure 
from the cold winds of Russia, and from 
the hot winds of northern Africa. 

The cow is the chief of the domestic 
animals,—there are but few wild animals. 
Cheese and condensed milk are exported. 
It is true of the Swiss, as of their Teutonic 
ancestors of whom Cesar wrote, “Ger- 
mani maximam partem lacte vivunt.” 
Sheep and goats are pastured during the 
summer in the sloping pastures of the 


mountains. Switzerland has no sea- 
coast, no coal-mines or any other mines 
of much value. Hence, it is wonderful 
that the Swiss are becoming rich in their 
manufacturing and commerce, much of 
the latter being with foreign nations. 
But this is largely due to widespread 
and scientific industrial education, which 
forms an important part of their school- 
system. Textile goods, watches, jewelry, 
carving and other manufactures are ex- 
ported in considerable quantities. 
“Switzerland is the play-ground of 
Europe,” and not a few Americans have 
enjoyed its pleasures. The magnificent 
mountain-scenery, the beautiful lakes, 
the clear, bracing air, together with ex- 
cellent roads and hotels, make a rare 
combination of attractions. The people 
themselves, in their business and home- 
life, are very interesting to most travelers, 
especially to those who can speak the 
native tongues. German is spoken in 
the central and northern sections of the 
country; French in the West; and 
Italian in the South. Generally they are 
very conservative, very religious, and 
devoted to popular education and the 
preservation of their liberties. So both 
town and country are full of interest to 
the thoughtful observer. Mount Blanc, 


“The monarch of mountains, that crowned him 


On a teeoe et rocks, in a robe of clouds, with a 
diadem of snow,” 

lies just across the Italian boundary. 

But within its own boundaries Switzer- 

land holds many famous peaks: the 

Jungfrau, the Schreckhorn, Monte Rosa, 
and the Matterhorn. 

But interesting and inspiring as are the 
natural beauties and attractions of this 
land, to us its political institutions, the 
manner of its self-government, are of 
surpassing interest. As politics are 
closely interwoven with history, a few 
words concerning the history of Switzer- 
land may be helpful. Tradition has it 
that the first inhabitants of the country 
were fugitives from Northern Italy, 
driven out about 600 B. C. by an invasion 
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of Gauls. But Julius Cesar is the first 
historian of Switzerland. He found them 
divided into four cantons, or tribes, one 
of which, the Tigurini, had previously, 
in 107 B. C., defeated and slain a Roman 
consul, and had sent his army under the 
yoke. Cesar found them prosperous 
and ambitious to get more renown and 
more territory. Subdued by this literary 
conqueror, Helvetia remained a province 
of Rome as long as the Empire stood; 
after which it was overrun by Vandals 
from the Vistula and the Oder and was 
made a part of their kingdom of Bur- 
gundy. Other tribes, some from Ger- 
many and some from Gaul, made settle- 
ments in the land in these early times. 
From 550 A. D. to about 870 A. D. it was 
under the dominion of Gaul, or France. 
Then another kingdom of Burgundy was 
formed, with Switzerland as one of its 
parts, and stood for nearly two hundred 
years, when Emperor Conrad II. of 
Germany became by bequest the ruler of 
its peoples. His successors ruled Switzer- 
land for two hundred years, at the end of 
which time it was broken up into petty 
sovereignties During this feudalistic 
stage of society the people were not, for 
the most part, burdened by their rulers, 
their lieges being protectors more than 
rulers. But at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, Albert, the son of 
Rudolph of Hapsburg, succeeded to the 
rule of Switzerland. He shamefully op- 
pressed the people. Switzerland at that 
time consisted of Schwyz, Uri and Unter- 
walden. They had been leagued to- 
gether for many years, it is said, but in 
1291 the articles of union were first re- 
duced to writing, in Latin. So this con- 
federation has been called “'The eternal 
league of 1291.” The American Union 
consisted originally of thirteen states; 
the Swiss Confederation of three. So the 
people had learned how to act together 
against their enemies; and soon, after the 
careful deliberation of mountaineers, the 
men of these three forest cantons arose 
and drove out the emperor’s villainous 
governors and deputies and tore down 
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their castles. This was the time of 
William Tell. Some writers regard the 
story of Tell as a myth, but the Swiss 
universally reverence his name and yearly 
celebrate his heroic deeds. An imperial 
army was sent to subdue them a few 
years later, at Mogarten in 1315, but it 
was put to flight and Switzerland became 
a free and independent nation. 

Each of these three cantons practiced 
direct-legislation; the supreme power was 
retained by the people. It was a young 
government in more than one sense, as 
all males over fifteen years were voters. 
In the celebrated democracies of Greece 
and in Rome only the free citizens were 
voters, and there were several times as 
many slaves as citizens. But slaves 
could not live in the free air of Switzer- 
land. There was a Council of Regency 
and a Landamman, but the laws were 
enacted and delegates to the Federal Diet 
were chosen by the Landesgemeinde. In 
the Federal Diet these delegates voted 
“ad referendum” on all important meas- 
ures, as the legislation of the Diet had to 
be referred to the several cantons. Thus 
arose the term “referendum.” The other 
important business also of each canton 
was transacted by the Landesgemeinde 
or yearly open-air assembly of all the 
voters. This institution had probably 
then existed for many centuries. There 
is abundant evidence that the early 
Germanic tribes had such a town-meet- 
ing. Tacitus, the Roman _ historian, 
writing about the year 100 A. D., thus 
describes it: 


“For the lesser affairs the chiefs make 
the plans; for the greater, the whole 
[assembly]; yet so that these matters also 
which are decided by the people are 
[first] discussed by the chiefs. They 
come together, unless something unex- 
pected and sudden happens, on certain 
days when the moon is new or full; for 
they believe this to be the most auspicious 
circumstance for beginning business. . . . 
It is a fault arising from freedom, that 
they assemble, not all at the same time 
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nor [as ordered] at the appointed time, 
but both the second and the third day is 
spent in the delay of assembling. As it 
pleases the crowd, they sit armed. 
Silence is commanded by the priests, who 
at this time have the power to enforce 
their commands. Presently the king or 
a chief, according to their age, or nobility, 
or warlike renown, or eloquence, are 
heard, because of their ability to persuade 
more than their power to command. 
If the opinion expressed is displeasing, 
they reject it with a roar; but if it is 
pleasing, they rattle their spears. The 
most honorable method of approval is to 
applaud with arms.” 


The mountain Swiss alone have been 
able to follow this good old way through 
all the changing centuries. To this day, 
in the four cantons of Uri, Unterwalden, 
Glarus and Appenzell, the institution 
still lives. It is a magnificent object 
lesson in pure democracy. On some 
Sunday in the spring, after attending 
church services, the voters gather in some 
grassy spot with their weapons at their 
side. The meeting is opened with silent 
prayer. The business is then presented 
and dispatched soberly in a few hours. 
There is usually but little discussion. - 

In 1332 Lucerne joined the three can- 
tons; Zurich came in 1351; Zug and 
Glarus in 1352; and Berne in 1353. The 
league thus enlarged maintained its 
independence for 128 years, having in 
1386 defeated Duke Leopold III. in the 
famous battle of Sempach. One of our 
poets has sung of this fight and its 
principal hero, Arnold Winkelried. In 
the years from 1481 to 1798, this brave 
and prudent league maintained its inde- 
pendence against powerful nations on 
the North and the South, and added five 
more cantons to its number. 

The cantons had bloody disputes as a 
result of the preaching of Zwingli of 
Zurich, Luther, and later, of John Calvin 
of Geneva. Several years before Luther 
nailed his ninety-five theses to the church- 
door of Wittenberg, Zwingli preached the 


gospel in Switzerland. Zurich and 


Geneva not only became headquarters 


for the Protestants of Switzerland, but 
also asylums for the persecuted of other 
lands. The first English edition of the 
Bible was printed, not in England, but in 
Zurich, in 1535. John Knox was one of 
the many illustrious exiles who found a 
temporary home in Geneva. At the 
close of the Reformation, Uri, Schwyz, 
Zug, Unterwalden, Freibourg, Valais, 
Inner Appenzell and Soleure clung to 
their ancient Catholic faith; while Berne, 
Zurich, Geneva, Schaffhausen, Outer 
Appenzell and Neuchatel became Protest- 
ant more or less completely. And the 
situation in this respect has changed but 
little since that time. 

Almost the whole of the eighteenth 
century Switzerland had rest from foreign 
foes and its domestic quarrels were less 
bitter. But in 1798 the French Rev- 
olution overthrew the government of 
the little mountain confederation. The 
French Directory not only overpowered 
the Swiss in battle, but also forced upon 
them a new French system of centralized, 
representative government. But the coat 
did not fit, and in 1803 Napoleon, who 
had become the master of France, allowed 
the restive cantons to resume much of 
their old self-government. He also added 
three new cantons to the confederation: 
St. Gall, Grisons and Ticino. And 
three new cantons were carved out of the 
old ones: Aargau, Thurgau and Vaud. 
After Napoleon had lost his mastery, not 
only of foreign states, but also of France 
itself by the battle of Waterloo, the con- 
gress of Europe at Vienna gave to Switzer- 
land its present boundaries by adding 
three more cantons: Geneva, Valais, and 
Neuchatel. All these had long been 
allies of the Confederation, but never 
members. At the same time the ancient 
political order was largely restored, so 
that each canton was practically inde- 
pendent. The condition was very much 
like that of the thirteen original states of 
our Union, under the Articles of Con- 
federation. 
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In 1830 great changes began to take 


place in the governments of the cantons, . 


largely as a result of thé French Revolution 
of that year. In that year St. Gall pro- 
vided for a popular veto of cantonal laws, 
which was much like the referendum. 
The other cantons took up the idea, and 
in a short time the institution spread 
throughout the country. The cantonal 
legislatures were made elective.. But the 
Roman Catholic cantons openly opposed 
this new order of things and in 1847 
seceded from the Confederation and 
formed a new league, called the Sonder- 
bund. The other cantons, in a short, 
sharp war of a few weeks, overpowered 
the Sonderbund and forced its cantons 
back into the Confederation. 

The war of the Sonderbund showed 
plainly the need of a stronger government 
for Switzerland. So in 1848 the twenty- 
two cantons adopted a constitution model- 
ed after that of the United States and so 
formed a union and became one nation. 

Since 1848 the political progress of 
Switzerland has been rapid and satis- 


factory. By the year 1874 a majority of 
the cantons had established direct-legis- 


lation. Eleven had established the refer- 
endum and four had retained the Landes- 
gemeinde. So that very naturally in that 
year, when a new federal constitution 
was adopted, the referendum was made 
a part of the compact. 30,000 voters, or 
eight cantons, may by petition require the 
submission of any or all sections of the 
constitution, unless the matter is declared 
to be urgent. There is little distinction 
between constitutional and statutory law. 
The constitution adopted in 1874, and 
still in force, differs from the earlier 
mainly in giving more power to the 
federal government. There is the usual 
division of powers into three branches, 
legislative, executive and judicial. But 
the distinction between these is not very 
plain in some cases. The national legis- 
lature overshadows the other two branches 
and exercises some of the powers assigned 


them under our constitution. There are : 


two legislative bodies: The Council of 
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States, composed of two members from 
each whole canton and elected for varying 
terms, 44 members in all, and the National 
Council, chosen by the voters for three 
years’ service according to population. 
In 1895 it consisted of 147 members 
elected from 52 districts. These two 
bodies constitute the Federal Assembly. 
There is no one-man power in Switzer- 
land. Even in the executive department 
they have a board instead of one man. 
This board is called the Federal Council 
and consists of seven members chosen 
for a term of three years by the Federal 
Assembly. The chairman of the Council 
is by courtesy called the President of 
Switzerland. He holds this position 
among his colleagues for one year only. 
The national judiciary is a small and, in 
some important respects, a weak body. 
It is called the Federal Tribunal and its 
members are chosen by the Federal 
Assembly for terms of six years. It con- 
sists of fourteen active judges and four- 
teen substitutes. Its headquarters is not 
Berne, the national capital, but Lausanne 
in the canton of Vaud. This is an illus- 
tration of the national dread of concen- 
tration of power. This supreme judicial 
body, if such it may be called, has not the 
power to pass upon the constitutionality 
of the acts of the Federal Assembly. In 
general, the national government has less 
power than that of the United States. 
The cantons retain a large part of the 
control of the national army and of taxa- 
tion. As with us, the schools are con- 
trolled by the several cantons. Except 
for foreign affairs, the custom-house, the 
postal, the telegraph and the railway 
services, the alcohol monopoly, the poly- 
technic schools, and the arsenals, the 
national government has scarcely any 
direct executive powers, but acts in the 
way of inspection and supervision. 

_ But one important amendment has 
been made to the constitution,—in 1891 
the initiative was engrafted upon the 
fundamental law by popular vote. 50,- 
000 citizens can propose any desired law 
or amendment. 
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At present seventeen cantons have the 
initiative, at least for amendments to the 
constitution, which is of greatest import- 
ance. Seventeen of the twenty-two can- 
tons have the referendum, either optional 
or obligatory, both in constitutional 
matters and in statutory laws. It is obli- 
gatory in fourteen, of which the large 
canton of Zurich is one. Four cantons, as 
has already been noted, retain the Landes- 
gemeinde. So twenty-one out of twenty- 
two cantons have some form of direct- 
legislation. 

What are the results of the referendum ? 
Prof. Parsons, Dean of the College of 
Liberal Arts of Ruskin University, says: 


“Fifty years ago Switzerland was more 
under the heels of class-rule than we are 
to-day: political turmoil, rioting, civil 
war, monopoly, aristocracy and oppres- 
sion,—that was the history of a large 
portion of the Swiss until within a few 
decades. To-day the country is the 
freest and most peaceful in the world. 
What has wrought the change? Simply 
union and the referendum—union for 
strength, the referendum for justice.” 


The press has been elevated; the pro- 
vision for public education has been 
maintained so well that now Switzerland 
pays more per capita for education than 
any other country of Europe. Through 
the referendum, monopoly has been over- 
thrown and the railways have become 
public property; the telegraph, the tele- 
phone, the postal business and the ex- 
press service under public-ownership have 
become the best in existence. The mail 
is delivered everywhere. If you receive 
money by postal-order, the carrier puts 
the cash in your hand. Lyman Abbot’s 
journal, The Outlook, of New York, 
referring to the strong words of approval 
of eminent observers like the Hon. Boyd 
Winchester, ex-Minister to Berne, and 
Sir F. O. Adams, English Minister to 
Berne, says: “Apparently there is no 
conflict in the testimony.” Experience 
has completely silenced the objection that 
the system is cumbersome or too expen- 
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sive in time and money. There has been 
no flood of hasty legislation. Taking 
New Jersey as a typical member of the 
American Union and Berne as a typical 
Swiss state (it is one-third the size of New 
Jersey), the United States per capita pass 
sixty laws for every one passed by the 
cantons of Switzerland. And the referen- 
dum has seldom been used. The mere 
possession of the right to veto or approve 
legislation is generally enough to protect 
public interests. In the twenty years 
from 1874 to 1894, the Swiss Federal 
Assembly passed one hundred and seventy- 
five iaws, only nineteen of which were 
called to the polls by the referendum. 
Eight amendments to the constitution 
were also and two more were 
brought forward by the initiative. So in 
the twenty years the people of the whole 
nation voted on twenty-nine questions 
only, ten of which were constitutional 
amendments. Sixteen of the laws and 
amendments were rejected and thirteen 
were approved. Every one of the ques- 
tions received remarkably lengthy con- 
sideration and calm discussion, the like of 
which is yet unknown in the United States. 
In the cantons the record is similar, as 
noted above in the-comparison of Berne 
and New Jersey. The radicals of Swit- 
zerland are now inclined to oppose the 
referendum, claiming that it is too con- 
servative. 

Direct-legislation has destroyed the 
senseless partisanism that now curses 
America. In the sense in which we use 
the term, there are no political parties in 
Switzerland. There are no national com- 
mittees nor elaborate cantonal organiza- 
tions. The political “boss” and _ his 
machine are not known and the dema- 
gogue is lean. The three parties, so- 
called, are natural divisions of thinking 
men. In the Federal Assembly they are 
known as the Right, or Clericals; the 
Center or Conservatives; the Left, or 
Radicals. The members of the Federal 
Council, which is the national executive, 
enjoy practically life-tenure, being re- 
elected again and again, because of the 
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lack of partisanism. The Swiss are able 
to distinguish between men and measures. 
Knowing that experience is especially 
valuable in public service, and not being 
at the mercy of their office-holders, they 
keep them in service year after year, 
though often disapproving of their work. 
Garfield said: “All free governments are 
party governments.” The experience of 
Switzerland contradicts this popular 
theory. The truth seems to be that when 
an electorate becomes practically and 
actively supreme by the abolition of the 
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law-making monopoly, makes its legis- 
lators counselors instead of lords, the 
voters have but little use for the party 
organization, and the unpatriotic lobbyist, 
the boodler and the blackmailer can no 
longer make use of it. The inability of 
the legislature to betray its constituents, 
under direct-legislation, the inability to 
“ deliver the goods,” makes the party un- 
necessary for the public protection and 
useless to the public plunderer. 
O. K. Hewes. 
Medina, Ohio. 


EMERSON’S “BRAHMA”; OR, THE POET-PHILOSOPHER 
IN THE PRESENCE OF DEITY. 


By Harvey Warrerreip Peck. 
/ 


Find me, and turn thy 


HO THOU art, indeed, that dost 

voice thyself in this poem of 
Emerson’s it is difficult to say. For 
thou, who art unlimited by time and 
space art also elusive of language. In 
thy sight near and far, the shadow and 
the sunlight, shame and fame, are not 
distinguished. Thou art the one in 
whom all extremes meet, all differences 
are reconciled. What, in sooth, shall we 
name thee who dost tease philosophers 
out of thought as doth eternity? Were it 
not for Mr. Mansel we might call thee 
First Cause; but no, thou art Being, 


Motion, Idea, Substance, Monad, Will, 
Law, the Absolute, God—the great and 
infinite force behind all things. What 
thou art in thy entirety I cannot know. 
“Such knowledge is too wonderful for 
me; it is high, I cannot attain unto it. 
Whither shall I go from thy spirit? or 
whither shall I flee from thy presence? 
If I ascend up into heaven thou art there; 
if I make my bed in hell, behold thou art 
there. If I take the wings of the morn- 
ing and dwell in the uttermost parts of 
the sea,” still art thou there. Thou art 
infinite, eternal, unchangeable, perfect. 
Is it possible for me to know thee in the 
least? By us mortals all knowledge is 
acquired by classification and differentia- 
tion. The basis of classification is the 
perception of certain attributes which 
members of other groups possess, but 
which members of this group do not. 
In other words, the first step towards 
knowing what a thing is, is to know what 
it is not. Thou art infinite and eternal; 
there is no attribute wanting to thee, so 
thou must be the Unknowable. 

What right, in truth, have I to use the 
second personal pronoun in thy designa- 
tion? For thou canst not have person- 
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ality. Personality is limited by time and 
space, and implies volition. And will 
itself implies a desire to be something one 
now is hhot, to do something one now 
cannot, or to possess something one now 
has not. Or, in a word, will implies im- 
perfection. If we say: Yes, but thy 
volition is not like our volition or thy 
personality like-our personality, then we 
are using terms in a significance with 
which experience has not clothed them. 
We are speaking in vain words and 
empty metaphors. 

Yet vain would it appear after all our 
searching to find that we can hope merely 
to be “ intelligent about the Unknowable.” 
It is true we cannot grasp thee in thy 
entirety. Thou art too great. We may 
box the whole compass of existence and 
still not apprehend thee. ‘Thou art the 
sum of all things—past, present and to 
come. “A thousand years in thy sight 
are but as yesterday when it is past, and 
as a watch in the night.” Yet we 
mortals are able to know in part and to 
perceive in part. The parts that any 
two of us may perceive or understand 
may not exactly coincide, but what we 
see and perceive is not unreality but only 
part of reality. Though we cannot 
know thee entire, the great spirits of the 
world have sought thee in all ages. 


“The strong 


pine for my abode; 
And pine in vain the sacred Seven.” 


The seven wise men sought thee by 
the way of truth, and to them thou wert 
a vast enigma. ‘The soul of the prophet 
thirsted for thee; his tears were his 
meat day and night, but him thou left 
desolate. The poet sought thee by the 
way of the beautiful, and to him thou 
wert the “sacred mystery of the universe.” 
Many have sought thee in vain; but they 
reckon ill who leave thee out. 

Some have considered thee as a great 
ocean of spirit from which, through the 
clouds that darkly envelop the begin- 


nings of life, we have come as drops of 
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rain, and whither we shall again return. 
Men of later years have held that thou, 
the Absolute, dost live in miniature in 
every particular object and in every 
personality. It is a belief in the micro- 
cosmos or world-in-little, as representing 
that microcosmos which we cannot know 
by reason of its vastness. 
“Flower in the crannied wall, 
Srp you out of the crannies ;— 
old you here, root and all, in my hand; 

Little flower, but if I could understand 

What you are, root and all, and all in all, 

I should know what God and man is.” 

So also art thou, the Absolute, found 
in each human spirit. Thou, they say, 
art manifested in three ways—by Beauty, 
Truth, and Goodness. So also each 
normal human consciousness has these 
three great tendencies—to discover and 
respond to that which is true and good 
and beautiful. If the great force behind 
all things is love, which is the message of 
revelation and inspiration, that again is 
the greatest power in the life of an in- 
dividual. Can it be that the great secret 
we may come to know by searching in the 
labyrinths of our own hearts and those of 
others, and like Hawthorne’s Cranfield, 
find the mystery sufficiently revealed in 
that which is near ‘at hand ? 

Profound, indeed, is the significance of 
the last two lines: 


“But thou, meek lover of the good! 
Find me, and turn thy back on heaven.” 


By heaven we understand each one’s 
ideal of circumstances. It may be a 
happy hunting-ground, an abundance of 
things to eat, five hundred wives, a palace 
by the sea-shore, or worldly honor and 
power. But when the meek follower of 
the good comes to conceive a society of 
brotherly men under the guidance of “an 
eternal not ourselves that makes for 
righteousness,” he follows this new and 
greater good and turns his back upon 
what formerly to him was heaven. 


Harvey WHirerietp Peck. 
Oberlin, Ohio. 
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MUNICIPAL-OWNERSHIP AND LEAGUE ORGANIZATION. 


By Wo xsran R. Brown. 


T IS generally admitted that if each 
municipality owned and controlled 

for its citizens the gas, electric-light and 
street-railroad franchises, and these were 
managed honestly and economically, the 
cost of light, gas and car-service would be 
greatly reduced. It is a well-known fact 
that, without exception, municipal cor- 
poration securities are watered,—that is, 
the bonds and stock are issued for a very 
much larger amount than the cost of the 
original properties, and that is the sole 
reason why gas, electric-light and street- 
railroad service is maintained. at so high 
a cost in this country, notwithstanding 
the enormous increase in population. 
This increase has greatly reduced the 
proportional cost of production each 
year, but the result to the consumer has 
not changed materially, for the reason 


that additional securities are issued by _ 


such corporations, absorbing the in- 
creased income. 

There have been two difficult prob- 
lems to solve ‘before the question of 
municipal-ownership could be considered 
from a fair standpoint: 


First: The method of purchase, on a 
basis fair to the present innocent holders 
and just to the citizens of the munici- 
palities who may purchase these public 
corporations. 

Second: The management of these 
corporations after they have become the 
property of the municipality. 


The first question I believe I have 
successfully solved. For the second I 
offer a solution. 

I would purchase the street-railroad, 
gas and electric-light properties on a 
basis that would pay to the present 
holders the exact value of such properties 
as ascertained, say on the first of January, 
1905. In nine cases out of ten it would 
be a very easy matter to ascertain these 


values, as quotations are now made for 
nearly all the stocks and bonds that are 
issued connected with these public cor- 
porations. 

But it will be urged that I am advocat- 
ing the purchase by the citizens generally 
of the watered securities from which 
certain individuals have reaped enor- 
mous profits. 

That is true; but we have started out 
to be fair in this process of purchase, and 
aside from condemnation and taking 
over under the right of eminent domain— 
which would, I think, evoke such a 
storm of opposition and so much litiga- 
tion as to render such acquisition well- 
nigh impossible—the only other means of 
acquiring public corporations would be 
by building in opposition. This would 
not be fair and in the end would not pay. 

These corporations can be purchased 
so that no innocent holder will lose any- 
thing by the purchase, and at the same 
time the general public will acquire them 
without cost in this way. The average 
interest paid for loans, whether in the 
form of temporary obligations or bonded 
indebtedness, is five per cent. This is 
about as low a rate of interest as money 
can be borrowed at by this class of cor- 
poration. On the other hand, if these 
public corporations become the property 
of the municipality and the municipal 
securities are issued for them, this money 
can be had at three per cent. or less. 

My method of absorbing these proper- 
ties, so that in the end they will cost the 
citizens of the municipalities which buy 
them nothing, is this: We will suppose 
that the securities of the electric-light, 
gas and street-railroad corporations of a 
certain town are valued at $1,000,000, 
and that they are paying five per cent. on 
that amount of money borrowed,—that 
is, $50,000 a year interest. These 
properties are purchased at that price by 
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the municipality and its bonds or guarantee 
are issued in place of the securities made 
by the corporations, and the rate of 
interest is reduced to three per cent., or 
$30,000 a year, leaving $20,000 a year 
saved at once by the purchase and owner- 
ship under the municipality. This sum 
of money compounded for twenty-five 
years would amount to $1,000,000. In 
other words, the transfer from private 
ownership to public ownership has created 
a saving that in twenty-five years would 
pay for the entire cost of these properties. 
I feel quite certain that long before that 
period the economies in the management 
and the increase in business will warrant 
a reduction in the price of public service, 
both for gas, electric-light and street- 
railroads. 

The second feature is a league that 
will lead to many ramifications which 
eventually will help to dispose, more 
thoroughly than any other one institution 
in this country, of the graft in municipal 
management and city government. This 
plan is to establish a municipal league, 
having branches in each city of the 
United States, with the head office either 
at Washington or some convenient point 
that may be chosen, where once a year 
a representation from each municipality 
shall meet for general business, and 
where every day reports from the manage- 
ment of each municipality shall be 
forwarded, so that the average cost of 
management in each city will be on hand 
at the general office, and the cost of 
running these plants will be definitely 
known. In that case, if any governing 
body, by either recklessness or graft, 
undertakes to mismanage or steal from 
the public corporation, the head office 
will at once be aware of it, and through 
the system of the league the citizens of 
that municipality shall be thoroughly 
informed before election, so that at the 
next election an honest administration 
may be elected. This league, primarily 
organized to concentrate the attention of 
the citizens of each municipality in the 
_ United States on the feasibility of public 
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corporation ownership, shall eventually 
be a league of the reasoning and upright 
citizens of each town for the purification 
of politics. 

Some statistician has said that eighty 
per cent. of our population are poor, 
fifteen per cent. in moderate circum- 
stances, and five per cent. may be classed 
among the well-to-do and rich. Without 
statistics it may be fairly stated that not 
one per cent. of our population is in- 
terested in the ownership of the municipal 
gas, electric-light and _street-railroad 
securities which are watered and from 
which are wrung the nickels of the other 
ninety-nine per cent. Why should a 
poor man, or a man in moderate circum- 
stances, be compelled to step up to the 
office of the public corporation each day 
of his life (and in addition, perhaps, his 
wife, son and daughter,—say, four mem- 
bers of his family), and pay fifty per cent. 
more than is necessary to the one per 
cent. who are watering the public-service 
corporations year after year, when a 
remedy is at hand? Let us take as an 
example a family of four members, living 
in the city of New York, and using the 
elevated or surface cars to and from work 
daily. This means the daily expendi- 
ture of forty cents by this family on every 
working day, and the whole family would 
generally spend at least an equal amount 
on Sunday for similar service. Here is 
a contribution of forty cents per day 
from this family to a corporation which 
ought to be owned by the public, and to 
which it would not be necessary to pay 
more than one-half of this amount were 
it owned under the plan suggested above. 
There are in greater New York, we will 
say, on an average of 500,000 such families 
which would mean a saving of $100,000 
per day, or $36,500,000 per year to the 
citizens of the city of New York. The 
same family is using gas at one dollar per 
thousand cubic feet which could be 
profitably sold at fifty cents, provided 
the original cost of the plant was elimi- 
nated. Here again we have a saving of 
fifty per cent. on a single item in the daily 
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expenses of the family,—an amount 
which in the course of the year would 
aggregate many millions more to the 
citizens of New York. 

I have laid considerable stress on the 
saving that can be figured out, but there 
will be a saving due to honest administra- 
tion, which may: be obtained through the 
league, that will amount to many times 
the saving that appears on the surface. 
It is a well-recognized fact that graft is a 
prominent feature every year in all work 
undertaken by municipal governments. 
If a united league covering the cities of 
the United States, with a head office as 
suggested, is supplied with statistics and 
figures, so that when a municipality 
undertakes work of any character the 
cost of such work up to date can be 
obtained, the darkness that now surrounds 
such transactions would be replaced by 
light, and it would reduce the amount of 
stealing which now takes place in nearly 
every if not in every municipality. 

When we consider the amount of 
energy in talk that has been expended 
by the working-class man, by the middle- 
class man and by the rich man, who are 
not interested in public corporations, 
during the last fifty years on the subject 
of the “devil-fish” corporation, the 
“octopus,” the “grinding monopoly,” 
etc., etc., the energy that has been 
wasted on nearly every “ism” that can 
be thought of which has cropped out 
from time to time, and the small result 
that has come from those efforts, it is 
surprising, until we look beneath the 
surface and find that the one per cent. of 
the population is leading the ninety-nine 
per cent. What I mean by that is this: 
You talk to your neighbor and you find 
him a fairly sensible, level-headed man. 
He believes that public corporations are 
to a very large extent “blood-suckers.” 
He ought not to use that expression, as 
these corporations are organized under 
the law, and while they strictly have no 
right to issue stock without the property 
represented, yet it has been the unwritten 
law and one that is winked at by most of 
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the judges before whom these cases of 
over-issue of securities come up from 
time to time. This neighbor believes 
there should be something done to stop 
the over-issue of securities and also some- 
thing done by which the cost of light and 
railroad service would be reduced in 
proportion as the population increases. 
You talk with your neighbor on the other 
side and he thinks about the same thing. 
Why is it, when the time comes for 
municipal action, that the ninety-nine 
per cent. of the population are defeated 
in their desire in this direction, while the 
one per cent. has the municipality in 
control, the corporation winning out 
both in regard to increased capitalization 
as well as the price at which these neces- 
sities should be maintained? The 
ninety-nine per cent. know that they 
have it in their power to elect whomever 
they may please, when they act against 
the one per cent. The trouble generally 
is that the one per cent. is the active, 
controlling element of our one hundred 
per cent. of population. The ninety- 
nine per cent. are content to trail along in 
anybody’s footsteps, but it is possible for 
the ninety-nine per cent. to institute a 
business form of management that will 
to a very large extent maintain itself 
without daily effort on their part, and 
which shall control the municipal situa- 
tion. The effort should be through a 
league such as I have suggested, by which 
all citizens shall act on public questions, 
to a great extent in unison. 

Let me give a specific example of the 
stock and bond-watering method that 
took place in the county in which I lived 
and in which for a time I was a figure. 
I bought the Passaic Lighting Company 
in 1898. I applied to the City Council 
of the city of Passaic a short time later, 
in opposition to the Passaic Light, Heat 
and Power Company, for the municipal 
lighting for a certain period. I was suc- 
cessful in getting the contract for the city 
lighting for the Passaic Lighting Com- 
pany, then a small plant which had cost 
me in the neighborhood of $20,000 and, 
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was worth perhaps $10,000. After I had 
obtained the contract for the city lighting 
Mr. Hayes, then the owner of the Passaic 
Light, Heat and Power Company, con- 
cluded to sell that property, as he felt that 
with the city lighting in our hands and 
the influence that we had in Passaic, his 
chances were not going to be good for the 
future. I bought his property and con- 
solidated it with the first company, in- 
creasing the amount of bonds to cover 
the cost, as I remember it, of both proper- 
ties, leaving the stock as water. A year 
later I obtained control of the gas property 
and made a consolidation under which 
Senator Hobart, afterward vice-president 
of the United States, and his friends 
joined, creating a corporation of $500,000 
bonds and $500,000 capital, under which 
on the gas property a large and modern 
lighting plant was erected. This, a 
little property of $20,000, had grown by 
consolidation and otherwise into a stock 
corporation of one-half million bonds 
and one-half million stock. A duplicate 
of this property at that time could have 


been erected, I presume, for less than 
one-half million dollars. Shortly after 
this Senator Hobart and his friends con- 
ceived the idea of the consolidation of the 


companies in Paterson and Passaic. In 
this consolidation the Passaic properties 
were put in at a million and a half; the 
Paterson companies were put in the same 
consolidation at more than one hundred 
per cent. increase over the original cost. 
I do not know the exact bonded floating 
and stock indebtedness of all these cor- 
porations consolidated, but I understand 
that it is in the neighborhood of $9,000,- 
000. The whole thing could to-day be 
duplicated for about two millions. The 
public is not only called upon to meet the 
cost of running these plants, etc., but also 
the charges on an increased valuation of 
seven millions of dollars. 

The New York elevated system cost 
originally in the neighborhood of $7,000,- 
000. It was stocked and bonded at once 
for $13,000,000, and in a consolidation 
. this was increased to $26,000,000, the 
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interest on all of which the public is 
called upon to bear in daily contribution. 

This is practically the history of every 
gas, water or street-railway enterprise in 
the United States. Corporations are the 
gift of the people, and yet the people 
stand by from year to year and allow 
themselves to be deluded into giving in- 
creased capitalization to the individuals 
running these corporations, and then are 
taxed as a result in an increased propor- 
tion from year to year to pay the interest 
necessary to meet the obligations of these 
corporations, because of their own com- 
plaisance. There are probably twenty 
million citizens in the United States who 
have thought this question over, who, 
reading this, will say a thousand times: 
“Yes, yes, we understand all this; but 
how can we change it ?” 

First, let us decide definitely on a 
programme that shall cover what is 
needed, and then decide on the manner of 
obtaining it. 


First: As to the question of the pur- 
chase of gas, electric-light and water 
properties, leaving the street-railroads for 
the future; these properties to be bought 
under a plan of accumulating a surplus 
that shall take care of the municipalities. 
Let me emphasize the fact, which may 
not be appreciated unless the subject of 
interest is studied carefully, that the 
public, paying tribute to the corporation 
as it exists, is obliged to pay in addition 
to the cost of manufacture, five per cent. 
on the present price; but when the 
ownership has been transferred to the 
municipality, and the interest reduced 
to three per cent., there will be an actual 
saving which in itself will pay for these 
properties and under which the public 
will acquire ownership without ever 
having paid a dollar for the properties. 

Second: The organization of an inter- 
state City League that shall give moral 
and statistical aid as it may be needed in 
municipal work from time to time. The 
statistics gathered by the general office 
will be of immense aid in all public work. 
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The league will have at hand and ready 
for service certain citizens for every 
municipality who shall respond to a call 
for their aid in cities where misrule has 
taken place. In other words, to be ex- 
plicit: If Paterson, New Jersey, elects 
to her council a majority who are dis- 
honest and disposed to increase the cost 
of operating public corporations, let 
high-priced contracts, etc., the league 
becomes aware of it at once; a warning 
is sent to the citizens of Paterson for the 
coming election, Paterson’s own citizens 
taking the largest share in this, but to be 
materially assisted by men in various 
cities who have had a similar experience 
in their own municipalities. A week 
or two of rousing meetings in each ward, 
previous to election, during which the 
members of the council in office are held 
up in their true light, would result in the 
election of men who would be honest, 
capable, and the choice of the ninety- 
nine per cent. 

Third: A change in the laws. Many 
states provide for ownership of public 
corporations by municipalities; but in 
states that are controlled by railroad 
corporations, like New Jersey, the rights 
of the citizens have been abridged by the 
representatives of the controlling railroad 
corporations, so that municipalities may 
not do certain things which might prove 
awkward and inconvenient to these cor- 
porations. Under existing laws the mu- 
nicipalities in New Jersey have not the 
right to own or operate either gas or 
electric-light plants. The _ statutes 
should also cover more vigorous punish- 
ment of city officers who are found guilty 
of any of the various forms of graft. 
One of the trite expressions in medicine 
states that “the best way to cure a dis- 
ease is to remove the cause.” It is a fact 
recognized by those who study the munic- 
ipal question, that to remove the public- 
service corporations from the hands of 
small groups of over-rich citizens and 
place them in the hands of the people, will 
be to remove one of the greatest causes 
of corruption in our whole social system. 
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Usually the citizen entrusted with an 
important municipal position by the 
electorate, especially when he comes 
from the poorer classes, is actuated by 
honorable motives when he assumes his 
duties. He does not think of being dis- 
honest. The probabilities are that men 
of his own class would be unable to 
make him dishonest. But he comes in 
contact with the president of a bank, a 
large merchant, or some other rich man 
whom he has heard of for years and 
res . He is no sooner introduced 
to this distinguished citizen than he 
becomes aware that this man is the 
owner of a large interest in gas, electric- 
light or street-railroad companies, and 
that this man expects him to be in- 
fluenced in favor of some contract that 
is against the city’s interest. His natural 
inclination is to be honest and faithful 
to his trust. But here is this man whom 
he has respected and who tells him that 
it is part of the game to get something 
out of these corporations, that no one 
will know of it, and that under the cir- 
cumstances it is not dishonest, ete. 
That man is influenced by the dis- 
tinguished citizen to do something dis- 
honest, until he comes to look upon graft 
as a natural sequence. By removing 
the subtile but powerful influence of 
this small but wealthy class from control 
in corporations, as would be the case in 
the event of public ownership of public 
utilities, we would remove the chief 
source of this kind of demoralization in 
government; as under municipal-owner- 
ship of public utilities the bank presi- 
dents, merchants, financiers and other 
wealthy men would cease to have a 
personal interest in corrupting the peo- 
ple’s servants and they would then no 
longer wink at graft in city government. 
On the other hand, they would then 
naturally wish the officials to be honest, 
whereas before, when desiring special 
privileges, they have winked at dis- 
honesty when they have not directly 
promoted it. 

It is not enough, however, for a munici- 
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pality to secure its public utilities. 
Wisdom and tireless vigilance on the 
part of the people are essential to the 
enjoyment of the full measure of benefits, 
—such, for example, as are enjoyed by 
the citizens of English municipalities, 
where public-ownership has resulted in 
such an enormous increase in public 
revenue on the one hand and decrease 
in the cost to the public on the other. 
And this watchfulness is especially neces- 
sary in our own country, owing to the 
baleful influence which has been exerted 
by the respectable and leading citizens 
in establishing a reign of graft through 
which public servants have been seduced 
from allegiance to the interests of the 
electorate. 

If the post-office of each city were a 
law unto itself—that is, if it were operated 
independently of the central bureau— 
there would be grave danger of extensive 
demoralization, graft and corruption 
creeping into the department in many 
municipalities. In a very real sense 
every post-office is under the careful 
supervision of the department, and when- 
ever anything suspicious comes to the 
attention of the watchful eyes at head- 
quarters, inspectors are sent to investi- 
gate the accounts of the office in question. 

Now a similar system, while it would 
be without authority, would, if all the 
cities joined together, have the same 


moral and practical effect in regard to the 
management of city affairs, particularly 
in regard to gas, water and street-railroad 
enterprises, and other public utilities 
owned and operated by the municipali- 
ties. Watchful statisticians at head- 
quarters would know the rise and fall 
of expenses of these corporations. They 
would receive copies of bids for new 
buildings, supplies, and everything else 
of that nature, and then if there appeared 
to be a discrepancy, investigation from 
the central office would be made at once, 
thus leading to publicity and a new 
election, as previously suggested. When 
these matters are left to one man, and 
when a city acts independently, the 
result is usually graft in one form or 
another; whereas in the hands of a com- 
mittee, especially under the supervision 
of a general committee, the danger of 
dishonesty is reduced to a minimum. 

What we need in this country is not 
spasmodic but permanent reform; a 
reform that under a City League, with a 
central clearing-house for information, 
would quickly revolutionize and purify 
our municipal government and in a 
reasonably short time place America in 
the forefront of the progressive nations, 
in so far as her municipal governments 
are concerned. 

Wotstan R. Brown. 
New York City. 


THE QUAKER AND THE PURITAN: A THRILLING 
PASSAGE IN COLONIAL HISTORY. 


By Caries Freperick Hotper, LL.D., 
Author of The Pioneer Quakers, Life of Louis Agassiz, etc. 


OUBTLESS there never has ex- 

isted a religious sect that had so 

warm a place in the hearts of all the people 
as the Friends or Quakers, the men and 
women and their descendants who fol- 
lowed George Fox. ‘They were and are 
universally respected by all denomina- 


tions and tribes of men. If we look fora 
reason it is that the Friends lived up to 
their principles. 

Their doctrines in 1665 were two or 
three hundred years ahead of the times. 
They were the pioneers in modern culture, 
true humanity and virtue, and the equal 
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rights of man. They believed in sim- 
plicity of life and lived it. They kept 
their word—it was as good as their bond, 
and in all the history of the Friends it 
will be found that there was an almost 
complete lack of criminals, and the 
Friend in good standing was as near a 
perfect man or woman, according to the 
Christian standard, as it would be possi- 
ble to find. 

It is a sad fact that these people are 
passing away. In all England, where 
there are many distinguished Friends, 
there are but thirty thousand, and in this 
country the number in the last census 
was given as ninety-two thousand five 
hundred and fifty; and as the years go by 
a gradual loss is noticed. This number 
does not include the descendants of 
Friends, as they are as the sands of the 
sea, and it can be said that there is not a 
family in what was really the old Ameri- 
can aristocracy that has come down from 
pre-Revolutionary times in New York, 
Boston or Philadelphia, that is unallied 
with the Friends or Quakers. The coming 
of the Friends was a renaissance of culture 
and refinement, an epoch in civilization. 

This period was one of the most dra- 
matic in the history of our country, and 
singularly enough, the only monument 
these Quaker martyrs have, is a tomb at 
Shelter Island, erected by Prof. Eben 
Norton Horsford, of Harvard, to his an- 
cestor Nathaniel Sylvester, Christopher 
Holder, William Rous, Mary Dyer, 
George Fox, Copeland, William Leddra 
and other martyrs. The story of these 
early Friends reads like a gross exaggera- 
tion, as it is the story of a contest between 
ten or twelve men and women on one side 
armed with “ passive resistance,” and the 
Puritans, clergy and their law-making 
powers,—in fact all America of 1657,— 
on the other; yet the Quakers won. 

The seed of Quakerism was sown when 
the sensuous splendor of the Romanists 
found its most elaborate expression in the 
seventeenth century. The germ broke 
its bonds during the Protestant reforma- 
tion, and in succeeding years, like a cross 
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sea on a troubled ocean, swept with 
singular force over Great Britain and the 
Colonies bearing the wreckage of intoler- 
ance to many shores. The doctrine of 
the Friends, or Quakers as they were 
called in derision, was the antipodes of 
the splendid formalism of the time and a 
reactionary result. The Puritans had 
fled to Holland, and later to America, to 
escape the intolerance of the era, 
and in 1657 we find the Friends “ experi- 
encing a call” to America to carry the 
Word to the Puritans and restore to 
Christianity its primitive spirituality and 
simplicity, For ten years the Friends had 
been active factors in England, and de- 
spite the aggressive tactics of their enemies 
had become an influential body and a 
thorn in the flesh to the Established 
Church and the Puritans. George Fox 
and Christopher Holder had tested many 
jails in England wherever they preached, 
and to the Puritan the Quaker had be- 
come a thing of evil to be plucked from the 
body-politic at all cost; hence when the 
ship “Speedwell” arrived in Boston 
Harbor with two Quakers on board con- 
sternation seized them, and there began 
a reign of terror which found few apolo- 
gists and can be explained only upon the 
ground that the spiritual and legal ad- 
visers of the Puritans represented the 
ignorance and bigotry of a period in which 
clergymen and men of supposed educa- 
tion accepted witchcraft and demonology 
as facts. Witchcraft and the crimes 
committed against the Quakers constitute 
two black pages in Colonial history. 
The former, widely known from its sen- 
sational aspect, has been condoned on the 
ground of fanaticism, but crimes against 
the first Quakers are passed over lightly 
by the historian who finds no excuse for 
them; hence they are little known except 
by the modern Friends who have the 
records of these early martyrs who were 
branded, scourged, mutilated, hung, ban- 
ished, robbed and despoiled in a manner 
only comparable to the acts of the In- 
quisitors of Spain. 

In 1655 Mary Fisher and Anne Austin 
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went to Barbadoes as missionaries of the 
Society of Friends, returning by way of 
Boston, where they were at once arrested 
as holding “very dangerous, heretical and 
blasphemous opinions,” confined in jail 
for five weeks, then shipped to England. 
Hardly had the “Swallow ” left the harbor 
when the “Speedwell” dropped anchor off 
the little town whose homes were strewn 
along the shore of the bay. Among the 
ship’s passengers were eight men and 
women after whose names on the shipping 
list the master, Captain Robert Locke, 
had placed a significant “Q”. Those in- 
dicated were Christopher Holder, of 
Winterboune, John Copeland, Thomas 
Thurston, William Brend, Mary Price, 
Sarah Gibbons, Mary Weatherhead and 
Dorothy Waugh. The “Q” indicated 
that they were Quaker ministers; and 
when Bellingham, the deputy-governor of 
the colony, saw the list he ordered them 
searched and refused to allow them to 
land. Their books and pamphlets were 
burned, and later the Quakers were 
manacled and taken before Governor 
Endicott, who, in reply to their demands 
for cause of their arrest and detention, 
replied : “'Take heed that ye break not our 
ecclesiastical laws, for then ye are sure to 
stretch by a halter”; and after a frivolous 
examination he committed them to jail 
and finally banished them. The captain 
of the “Speedwell” was thrown into jail 
with them until he agreed to give bonds 
that he would carry the Quakers back. 
This he finally was coerced into doing, 
and after nearly two months in jail the 
Quakers were sent aboard ship underguard 
and the “Speedwell” sailed for England. 

The action of Governor Endicott was 
illegal and made many sympathizers for 
the Friends in Boston, who protested 
against it; but at this time the Puritan 
clergy was all-powerful; the Rev. John 
Norton and Rev. John Wilson, pastors of 
the first church of Boston, were so 
clamorous in their demands that Endicott 
readily took their advice, and acting on 
the suggestion, laws were enacted to pre- 
vent the coming into Massachusetts 
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colony of Quakers. The first enactment 
was dated October 14, 1656. It was 
directed not only at Quakers, but pro- 
vided a fine for any colonist who should 
bring or aid them in any way. Thus 
began one of the most dramatic and in- 
teresting conflicts in history. The 
Colonial Puritan government, led by its 
priests, Norton and Wilson, and its gov- 
ernor, Endicott, reinforced by the ma- 
chinery of the law, on one hand, and 
eight Quakers, armed with the sense of 
conscientious duty and faith on the other. 
Never were forces more unequal arrayed 
one against the other. In justice to the 
Puritans it may be said that the status of 
human intelligence in the Colonies at this 
time was low. Fanaticism had its ex- 
ponents in governor and priests. Roger 
Williams, a man of high culture and in- 
telligence, had been banished in 1635, 
founding the liberal colony of Rhode 
Island, which became a refuge for the 
Quakers and other victims of Puritan 
orthodoxy. Mrs. Anne Hutchinson, 
Rev. John Wheelright, Samuel Gorton 
and others were also victims, having been 
driven out of the Colony. Witchcraft, 
demonology, for a century or more had 
been believed in by these people and their 
descendants, later reaching an acute 
stage. 

The Puritans, while seeking the shores 
of New England, where they could have 
religious liberty, represented an accentu- 
ated type of intolerance. The Colony 
was essentially religious, and the Puritans 
surrounded themselves by a maze of rules, 
regulations and methods of living that 
were diametrically opposed to the ideas 
of constitutional rights and freedom of 
speech, which the Quakers brought and 
who first planted on American soil the 
sovereign principles of liberty, freedom 
and equality. The Puritans stood for 
intolerance and their own religion; the 
Quakers for religious freedom and a be- 
lief that has stood the test of time in its 
simplicity, its beauty and its close af- 
finity to the teachings of Christ. 

The doctrine of Quakers, if it can be 
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called such, is well defined by Joseph John 
Gurney, who said: “I shouid not describe 
it as the system so elaborately wrought 
out by Barclay, or as the doctrines, 
maxims of Penn, or as the deep and re- 
fined views of Pennington, for all these 
authors have their defects as well as their 
excellencies. I should call it the religion 
of the New Testament of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, without diminution, 
without addition, and without compro- 
mise.”” This in itself was not greatly at 
variance with the views of the Puritans, 
but there was a conflict in interpretation 
of the Word. Again, they pretended to 
see mysticism in the peculiarities of the 
Friends, when they refused to swear, 
insisted upon wearing the hat in the pres- 
ence of officials, used “thee” and “thou,” 
claimed to be equals of the king or gov- 
ernor as men and women. All these 
eccentricities and more were looked upon 
as menaces to the true religion as under- 
stood by the Puritan clergy, and they 
determined to rid the Colonies of the 
Quakers at whatever cost. 

As the “Speedwell” sailed, the Colonies 
were left without representatives of the 
Friends and the movement was apparently 
a failure; but the banished ministers, 
who had been robbed of all their baggage 
and conveniences by the jailer, immedi- 
ately began to plan to return, but upon 
their arrival in London no shipmaster 
could be found sufficiently courageous to 
carry them back. Endicott had caused 
his anti-Quaker laws to be published in 
England, and ship-masters carefully in- 
terrogated all would-be emigrants, re- 
fusing to admit any who were even sus- 
pected of sympathy with the hated sect. 
The Quakers were in a quandary, but 
relief came from an unexpected quarter. 
Some time previous, in the Holderness 
district, a sea-faring man, named Robert 
Fowler, became identified with the Friends, 
and while Christopher Holder, who was 
a man of large private means, was en- 
deavoring to hire a vessel for himself and 
friends to take them to America, Fowler 
was following his avocation of ship-build- 
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ing. He had a small craft on the ways 
half finished, when he became suddenly 
impressed that “he should devote it to 
some purpose in furtherance of the Truth.” 
The theory of telepathy was unknown in 
1657, but Robert Fowler launched his 
vessel, little more than a smack, christ- 
ened her the “ Woodhouse” and sailed her 
to London, where the impression coming 
strong again that his vessel was to ac- 
complish some great spiritual work, he 
sought out one Gerard Roberts, a ship- 
ing merchant, who it happened was a 
friend of Christopher Holder—the leader 
of the missionary party. 

The meeting seemed providential. 
The merchant immediately arranged a 
meeting between Captain Fowler, George 
Fox, Christopher Holder and others, and it 
was finally agreed that the ministers 
should return and enter the Colonies, 
despite the decree of banishment. The 
vessel was entirely inadequate for the 
purpose, and to add to their difficulties, 
Robert Fowler was but a coastwise sailor, 
knowing nothing about navigation. At 
the last moment the crew selected was 
impressed and carried off to the British 
fleet then ready to sail against the king of 
Sweden, who was threatening Denmark. 
These obstacles did not deter the Friends. 
They had hoisted the pennant of Faith to 
the peak, and on the first of April, 1657, 
the “Woodhouse” sailed with eleven 
Quakers,—Christopher Holder, John 
Copeland, Dorothy Waugh, Humphrey 
Norton, Richard Doudney, Mary 
Weatherhead, Sarah Gibbons, Mary 
Clark, Robert Hodshon, William Brend 
and William Robinson. 

The crew consisted of two men and 
three boys, none of whom had any knowl- 
edge of the ocean, and with this equip- 
ment the “Woodhouse” sailed upon one 
of the most remarkable voyages in history, 
not only for the methods employed, but 
for the far-reaching results, as aboard the 
craft were the founders of the Society of 
Friends in America, destined to establish 
a sect that for two centuries should have a 
dominant influence in the growth and de- 
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velopment of a great nation. Knowing 
nothing of navigation, the captain looked 
to his spiritual-minded passengers for 
guidance, and we have the singular 
spectacle of a vessel being sailed across 
the Atlantic, the helmsman each day tak- 
ing his orders from the ministers, who 
daily held a silent Quaker meeting for 
this purpose. During this period one or 
more of the Friends would invariably re- 
ceive an impression as to the course to 
pursue, which at the close of the meeting 
was conveyed to the captain, who laid the 
course until the following day. Early in 
the voyage they were threatened by a 
foreign fleet which attempted their cap- 
ture, Humphrey Norton announcing in 
advance that they would meet with this 
danger; but he calmed the alarm of the 
captain by saying, “Thus saith the Lord, 
ye shall be carried away as in a mist.” 
This was literally true; a fleet soon ap- 
peared and chased them, but the wind sud- 
denly changed, and in a fog the “ Wood- 
house” escaped. One of the ministers 
then received word: “Cut through and 
steer your straightest course and mind 
nothing but me.” This they did, hold- 
ing a meeting each day and having such 
good fortune that but three meetings were 
omitted during the long voyage on ac- 
count of storms. Every day the course 
was laid according to the results of the 
meeting of that day, and never did abso- 
lute faith find a greater reward, as on the 
twenty-ninth of May one of the ministers 
at the meeting of that day felt a conviction 
that “there was a lion in the way,” and 
on the following day they sighted land, 
and at the meeting word came to Chris- 
topher Holder that they were on the road 
to Rhode Island. A short time later a 
boat came off and verified the communica- 
tion. 

The “Woodhouse,” despite this re- 
markable method of navigating without 
knowledge of latitude or longitude, had 
sailed into Long Island Sound, and a few 
days after, two months from England, 
landed all the ministers at New Amster- 
dam, with the exception of Christopher 


Holder and John Copeland, who, not- 
withstanding the decree of banishment, 
determined to go to Boston. They 
visited Martha’s Vineyard first, but were 
thrust out of the church and ordered to 
leave the island, every house being closed 
upon them; whereupon the Algonquin 
Indians entertained the Quakers and 
finally landed them upon the mainland, 
where they walked to Sandwich on their 
way to Boston. Here the first labors of 
the Friends in New England began. 
Here was held the first meeting and the 
first meeting-house erected. As the re- 
sult of the ministration of Christopher 
Holder and John Copeland, eighteen 
families of Sandwich became the nucleus 
of a great movement which was to become 
so important and influential a factor in 
the development of America. 

The Friends held the meetings in 
private houses, but the spirit of intoler- 
ance was abroad; the orders of Governor 
Endicott had been cried in the town, and 
so great was the excitement that the two 
English Friends went to Plymouth where 
they were arrested, being finally released 
with orders to “ begone out of the colony.” 
They were followed by the constable, 
who insisted upon their walking to Rhode 
Island; but they turned south to Sand- 
wich where they were arrested and re- 
turned to Plymouth, from which place 
they were again sent to Rhode Island. 
The presence of these two ministers in 
New England occasioned much excite- 
ment, and Governor Endicott addressed 
a communication to the commissioners 
of the United Colonies, requesting them 
to ask the codperation of Rhode Island 
in expelling the Quakers. But Rhode 
Island was still dominated by the liberal 
principles of Roger Williams, and her 
reply was that “none be accounted a 
delinquent for doctrine”—a decision 
which speaks for the intelligence of the 
Rhode Islanders, who by this decree 
virtually officially offered a haven for the 
oppressed Quakers. 

Christopher Holder and John Copeland 
now moved slowly north, holding meetings 
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in every town and rapidly making con- 
verts, and in July, 1657, Christopher 
Holder preached the first Friends’ sermon 
in the First Church of Salem, which is 
still standing. As he proceeded, an 
official seized him by the hair, jerking 
him backward, and would have choked 
him had it not been for the quick inter- 
vention of one Samuel Shattuck, who 
threw the constable aside. Holder and 
Copeland were arrested as ranters and 
Quakers, taken to Boston and thrown 
into jail with Samuel Shattuck, who was 
charged with the heinous crime of aiding 
a Quaker. 

Now began what was virtually to the 
Quakers a reign of terror. Every Friend 
—man, woman or child—was under the 
ban, and those who aided or entertained 
Quakers were held equally guilty. Yet 
the Quakers paid no attention to these un- 
just and dogmatic laws. They believed 
they were entitled to freedom of speech 
and conscience. Christopher Holder and 
John Copeland were brought before Gov- 
ernor Endicott, and after a short examina- 
tion were sentenced “ under the law against 
Quakers” to receive at the hands of the 
hangman thirty lashes with a knotted 
cord. The two men were taken to what 
is now the Common, their hands lashed 
to posts, their backs bared, and the blows 
inflicted with such force and brutality 
that women fainted and brave men turned 
pale at the spectacle. With backs bleed- 
ing, torn and lacerated, they were taken 
to a damp jail and kept without straw to 
rest on and without food for three days, 
and the jailer, it is said, marveled at them, 
as no groan or complaint came from them 
at any time. In this dungeon they were 
kept for nine weeks, during which time 
the town of Boston was aroused as it 
never before had been, a strong anti- 
Endicott faction making itself apparent. 
Samuel Shattuck was tried for being a 
friend of Quakers, and while the three 
men were in prison it was discovered that 
Lawrence and Cassandra Southwick, of 
Salem, had entertained Christopher 
Holder at their house; forthwith they were 
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arrested and thrown into jail. The 
husband was soon released, but on the 
person of Cassandra was found a declara- 
tion of faith, the first of the kind issued by 
the Quakers in England or America, 
written by Christopher Holder while in 
jail. For having this document in her 
possession, Cassandra Southwick was 
confined for seven weeks and publicly 
whipped. 

Friendship for Christopher Holder ac- 
complished the complete ruin of this 
family, the enmity of Endicott literally 
following them to the grave. The prop- 
erty of the Southwicks was seized, and 
“they were banished, finding shelter at the 
house of a Friend, Nathaniel Sylvester, 
of Sylvester Manor, at Shelter Island, 
where they died from the effects of the 
continued brutal treatment they received. 
Their children were arrested later for 
neglecting the Puritan church for the 
meetings of Quakers. As they would not 
pay the fine, Provided Southwick was 
offered for sale as a slave by Governor 
Endicott on the public docks of Boston; 
but for the honor of the town no sailing- 
master could be found who would buy 
her, or even carry her to Virginia or Bar- 
badoes. Whittier has described this 
scene in his poem “Cassandra South- 
wick.” 

Doubtless Governor Endicott believed 
that the experience of Holder and Cope- 
land would warn other Quakers; but the 
friends of the maltreated men began to 
gather from Rhode Island and New 
Amsterdam to protest. Richard Doud- 
ney was arrested in Dedham and brought 
before Endicott, and after an examina- 
tion received thirty lashes and was thrown 
into prison with his two companions, 
where he signed the declaration of Faith 
which Christopher Holder prepared. 
Just previous to the expiration of their 
term of imprisonment, Christopher 
Holder and John Copeland prepared a 
paper showing how contrary to the teach- 
ing of the New Testament were the actions 
of Endicott and his magistrates. When 
accused of the authorship they did not 
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deny it, and Endicott said that they de- 
served to be hung for it; and as adequate 
punishment for writing a logical argu- 
ment against crime the prisoners were 
ordered to be “severely whipped twice a 
week, the hangman to begin with fifteen 
lashes and to increase it by three at every 
whipping.” As a result of this the three 
ministers were repeatedly flogged upon 
the bare back; but this was not enough. 
The Quakers uttered no protest and still 
came to Boston, whereupon in August, 
1657, the famous ear-cutting and tongue- 
boring law was promulgated against the 
“cursed sect called Quakers.’’* 

First, there was a fine of one hundred 
shillings for entertaining a Quaker, and 
forty shillings fine for every hour of such 
entertainment. Second, any Quaker 
caught in the jurisdiction was to have an 
ear cut off, then kept in the house of 
correction at hard labor until he had 
earned a sufficient sum to pay his passage 
away. For the second offence he or she 
should lose another ear. Every Quaker 
woman was to be severely whipped, and 
finally for a third offence “they shall have 
their tongues bored through with a hot 
iron, and be kept at the house of correc- 
tion, there to work till they be sent away 
at their own charge.” Such was free- 
dom and liberty of conscience in Boston 
in the year of our Lord 1657. 

The Declaration of Faith defining the 

so-called doctrine of the Quakers, written 
by Christopher Holder and issued from 
the jail, was the most important docu- 
ment issued in America up to this time. 
It defined the position of the Friends and 
by its clear logic, its eloquence and the 
evident earnestness of its purpose became 
the means of making many converts to 
the cause of Quakers among the Puritans. 
The paper was the first declaration of 
American independence, in this instance 


*According to Evans in his E of the 
Faith of the Religious Society of Friends, the first 
Declaration of Faith in England was that ‘of Rich- 
ard Farnsworth in 1658; hence the Holder Declar- 
ation is the first issued by Friends. Christopher 


Holder was the seventh great-grandfather of the 
author. 
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ecclesiastical rather than political, and 
its opening lines recall the famous dec- 
laration of American liberties written one 
hundred and twenty years later. They 
are: 


“Whereas it is reported by them that 
have not a bridle to their tongues that we, 
who are by the world called Quakers, are 
blasphemers, heretics, and deceivers, and 
that we do deny the Scriptures, and the 
truth therein contained; therefore, we 
who are here in prison, shall in few words, 
in truth and plainness, declare unto all 
people that may see this, the ground of our 
religion, and the faith that we contend for 
and the cause whereof we suffer. There- 
fore when you read our words let the 
meek spirit bear rule and weigh them in 
equal balance, stand out of prejudice, in 
the light that judgeth all things and 
measureth all things. As (for us) we do 
believe in the only true living God, the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
hath made the heavens and the earth, the 
sea and all things in them contained and 
doth uphold all things that he hath created 
by the word of his power,” etc., etc. 


The repeated beatings, now twice a 
week, which the Quakers were receiving, 
aroused so strong a public feeling in Bos- 
ton against Endicott and Bellingham, his 
deputy, and the priests, that in August, 
1657, they were released and taken before 
the court, where, scarcely able to stand 
they were sentenced; Christopher Holder, 
John Copeland, Richard Doudney and 
Mary Clark to banishment, while Cas- 
sandra Southwick was sent to her home 
in Salem. In the meantime Humphrey 
Norton, another of the “Woodhouse” 
passengers, was arrested and baaished, 
and a few months later having been 
caught preaching in Connecticut, he was 
heavily ironed and cast into jail, without 
light or fire in midwinter. Despite this 
and other outrages perpetrated against 
the Friends, they refused to remain away 
from New England, and in 1657 another 
decree was passed by which any one who 
should entertain a Quaker would have to 
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pay twenty-five dollars, or in default be 
whipped by the There were 
now in the colonies, besides those who 
came in the “Woodhouse,” John Rous, 
William Leddra and Thomas Harris 
from Barbadoes, making ten men and 
women who refused to leave and who in- 
sisted upon continuing their ministry, 
which was being repaid daily by acquisi- 
tions to the ranks of Friends or Quakers. 
As a consequence the persecutions were 
increased. When trying to defend him- 
self in court, Humphrey Norton was 
gagged with an iron key and in enforced 
silence sentenced to be taken to the public 
common of New Haven to be whipped 
with the scourge, branded upon the hand 
with the letter “H” (heretic), fined ten 
pounds, then banished. This punish- 
ment was carried out before a large con- 
course of people. Norton, so far from 
shrinking under the torture, said to the 
executioner after he had received thirty- 
six strokes, that his body was as if it had 
been “covered with balm.” His hands 
were fastened to the stocks, and his friend 
John Rous said that the letter “H” was 
burned into his hand “deeper than I ever 
saw an impression upon any living 
creature.” At Shelter Island, Professor 
Eben Norton Horsford, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, has erected a monument to 
Nathaniel Sylvester, Christopher Holder, 
Norton, and these Quaker martyrs, many 
of whom when banished retired to Sylves- 
ter Manor at this place and received 
sympathy and succor from his kinsman, 
Nanthaniel Sylvester, a staunch Friend 
or Quaker. 

Even the Puritan clergymen were 
moved at the noble spirit displayed by 
these men, one remarking: “On my con- 
science, you are men of noble spirits. 
I could neither find it in my heart to stay 
in court to hear and see the persecutions, 
nor come to the stocks to see your suffer- 


” 


ings.” The outrages perpetrated upon 
refined and educated men and women is 


beyond belief. Sarah Gibbons and 


Dorothy Waugh walked through the 
snow from Providence, Rhode Island, to 
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Salem, sixty miles, through what was then 
a wilderness, to preach. Here they were 
arrested, and by order of Endicott, 
whipped in public. When before the 
curious crowd, their bare backs raw and 
bleeding, they astonished the lookers-on 
by offering praise and thanksgiving. 

In 1658 there were fifteen Friends or 
ministers in the colonies, and as they were 
all continually reappearing in the places 
of their arrest the rage of their enemies 
passed all bounds. William Brend and 
William Leddra were kept five days with- 
out food; when told that they must pay 
fines or work for it, they refused on the 
ground of injustice. William Brend was 
then fettered around the neck and on each 
leg, then given ninety-seven blows with a 
tarred rope by the jailer. Brend was 
evidently dying when he was found by a 
physician. The story becoming known, 
the populace threatened the jail, and 
Endicott was forced to issue a hand-bill 
to the effect that the jailer would be pun- 
ished. This appeasec the people for a 
while, but the whippirgs continued, and 
Endicott was amazed at the spectacle of 
men continually returning to punishment. 
Christopher Holder, who had been ban- 
ished with John Copeland, now felt a call 
to return to Boston. On the way they 
visited Sandwich, where they were ar- 
rested and then taken to Barnstable, tied 
to a stake and given thirty-three lashes 
each, which so injured and reduced them 
that they were forced to return to Rhode 
Island; but as soon as they could make 
the journey they returned to Boston, 
where they were promptly arrested and 
where John Rous joined them. Chris- 
topher Holder was a refined and culti- 
vated man, a gentleman’s son, of means 
and influential in England, related by 
marriage to Sir Christopher Wren. John 
Rous was a son of Colonel Rous, of the 
British Army, also a gentleman’s son; 
yet for insisting upon their rights as 
British citizens they were each sentenced 
to have an ear cut off. Christopher 
Holder appealed to Cromwell, who had 
shown undisguised interest in Quakers; 
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but Endicott replied that if more appeals 
to England were made the prisoners 
would be gagged as well as manacled. 
Fearing public opinion, Endicott ordered 
the law executed in private, and as the 
executioner began the mutilation the 
officials turned away their heads, but 
were rebuked by the prisoners who, far 
from flinching, evidently glorified in suf- 
fering for the cause which they repre- 
sented. What was supposed to be a reign 
of terror for Quakers was now at its 
height. Women were exposed in public 
and beaten, and the jails were filled with 
suspects. Every one who publicly claim- 
ed to be the friend of a Quaker came 
under the ban. The maltreatment of 
Holder and Copeland brought numbers of 
Quakers to Boston to protest against it, 
among them Katherine Scott, of Provi- 
dence, a descendant of Dryden the poet, 
a sisterof the celebrated Anne Hutchinson, 
the leader of the anti-nomians and later 
mother-in-law of Christopher Holder. 
She publicly protested against the act, 
was thrown into jail and subjected to 
ignominious torture at the “lash.” 

Despite the acts of Endicott, the Friends 
were increasing in numbers. Several 
magistrates joined them, and William 
Coddington and Nicholas Easton—both 
ex-governors of Rhode Island—joined 
the society. The inhabitants of Boston 
began to protest against Endicott’s brutal- 
ity, and finally in a public meeting, raised 
money to pay the fines of Quakers confined. 
In 1658, two years after the first sermon 
of Christopher Holder, almost the entire 
town of Sandwich joined them. Norton, 
the famous rector of First Church, now 
petitioned the legislature to banish 
Friends on pain of death, and the colonial 
officials set aside the rights accorded 
them by the Magna Charta and passed 
the bill. William Brend, Nicholas 
Philips, Joshua Buffum, Samuel Shattuck, 
Lawrence and Cassandra Southwick and 
their son Josiah, were the first to suffer 
from this illegal and tyrannical measure, 
dated May 11, 1659. 

It was believed by Governor Endicott 
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that this was the end of Quakerism in the 
colonies; that fanatical as were these 
people, they would not face death; but to 
his surprise it had no effect upon them. 
William Robinson went to Boston, Chris- 
topher Holder to Salem, and we find 
them all apprehended a short time later. 
They, with Marmaduke Stevenson, were 
sent to jail in Boston. William Thurston 
was in jail in Maryland. Peter Pearson 
and William Leddra were confined in 
Plymouth, and it is doubtful if a single 
Quaker of the original party was at 
liberty. Nathaniel Sylvester had closed 
the eyes of Cassandra and Lawrence 
Southwick at his home at Shelter Island, 
while Samuel Shattuck, obeying the edict 
of banishment, went to England to inter- 
cede with King Charles for his friends. 
Such was the situation in May, 1659. 
Mary Dyer, who had gone to Boston to 
visit Christopher Holder in jail, was 
arrested with Mary Scott, Hope Clifton, 
Daniel and Provided Southwick, and 
Nicholas Upsal, and while they were in 
jail a strange procession wended its way 
from Salem. Marmaduke Stevenson and 
William Robinson had been released and 
ordered out of the colony on pain of 
death, but instead went to Salem, and 
after preaching there announced their 
return to Boston, which meant execution, 
believing that their death would probably 
do more to attract attention to the right- 
eousness of their cause than anything 
they could do. The two ministers led 
the way, followed by Daniel Gould, of 
Providence, Hannah Phelps, William 
King, Mary Trask, Margaret Smith and 
Alice Cowland, who were virtually mourn- 
ers and who carried linen shrouds in 
which to wrap the dead. No more 
singular spectacle is seen in history than 
this—two ministers walking sixteen miles 
through the forest to their own unbidden 
execution, followed by friends and sym- 
pathizers bearing the panoply of death. 
Agents of Endicott in Salem ran on ahead 
and carried word of the approach of the 
Quakers, and on the outskirts of Boston 
they were met by a mob, scoffed, ridiculed 
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and hurried off to jail, where soon seven- 
teen Quakers were confined. Four were 
subject to death—Christopher Holder, 
William Robinson, Marmaduke Steven- 
son and Mary Dyer. The former was, 
on account of some unknown influence, 
probably the intervention of Cromwell at 
the instigation of his family in England, 
overlooked, but the other three were 
sentenced to death. The passage to the 
Common was made with beating of 
drums and flying flags, the prisoners 
being the objects of a hooting and shout- 
ing mob, urged on by the Rev. John 
Wilson. Were not the colonial records 
still in existence these things could not be 
believed; yet these three Quakers were 
executed, Mary Dyer later, and the bodies 
of the two men thrown into a pit on 
Boston Common, food for wild beasts. 
Edward Wharton, a looker-on, protested, 
and was seized, given thirty lashes and 
fined twenty pounds. Of the Quakers 
in jail, Daniel Gould received thirty 
strokes, Robert Hooper and William 
King fifteen, Margaret Smith, Provided 


Southwick and Mary Trask ten strokes 
on the bare back on the open Common 
before the crowd. Christopher Holder 
was banished. The remaining women 
were delivered to the governor for “ad- 
monishment,” which meant banishment. 

The restoration of Charles the Second 


gave the Quakers in England and 
America new hope. Christopher Holder, 
now banished to England, was using his 
influence, to offset which Governor Endi- 
cott and the magistrates formulated an 
address charging the Quakers with many 
crimes, which was taken to England by 
some of the leaders; but Edward Bur- 
roughs, a prominent English Quaker, 
had presented to the king the other side. 
Christopher Holder, maimed and broken, 
and Samuel Shattuck his friend, who had 
once saved him, were there, as well as 
mutilated John Copeland. These min- 
isters and George Fox were given audi- 
ence by the king, who immediately issued 
orders to Endicott to release all Quakers 
in America; and to make the matter 
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more humiliating, Samuel Shattuck, the 
scou and banished Quaker, out- 
raged and scoffed by Governor Endicott 
and the Boston magistrates, was selected 
as the king’s messenger, the incident 
forming the subject of the graphic poem 
by Whittier, “The King’s Missive.” 
The release of Shattuck was dramatic. 
Quaker, man of peace, though he was, it 
was with unfeigned satisfaction that he 
accepted the office. The English Friends 
chartered a ship that no time should be 
lost, and in six weeks they arrived in 
Boston harbor. The captain refused to 
allow any one to go ashore or communi- 
cate with it, but a boat came off and re- 
turned, reporting to the consternation of 
the colonial authorities, that there was a 
“load of Quakers” in the bay, led by 
Samuel Shattuck who had been banished 
on pain of death. Soon after this Samuel 
Shattuck and the captain went ashore and 
reached Governor Endicott’s home un- 
molested, and after some questioning 
were shown to Endicott himself. “Off 
with his hat,” shouted the irate governor, 
observing that the Quaker retained his 
head-gear. Shattuck did not resist and 
permitted the servant to snatch the hat 
from his head, but said, with fine humor, 
evidently enjoying the situation: “Is it 
thus that his Majesty’s officers are re- 
ceived in the colonies?” “What mean 
you?” asked Endicott, amazed and. in- 
dignant at the bearing of the Quaker. 
“TI mean,” answered Shattuck, looking 
him keenly in the eye, “that from now on 
his Majesty’s subjects, of whatever per- 
suasion, are to have liberty of conscience 
in the colonies. I am the king’s messen- 
ger. Here are your orders from his 
Sovereign Majesty, Charles the Second.” 
Endicott sat for a moment, dum- 
founded. The Quaker he had maltreated 
and thrust from the colony, stood before 
him his superior. He glanced over the 
orders, then taking off his own hat in 
deference to the presence of his sover- 
eign’s messenger, ordered an attendant 
to hand Shattuck his hat, which we can 
imagine the Quaker replacing with grim 
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satisfaction at the utter confusion into 
which Endicott was thrown. The latter 
immediately released the jailed Quakers 
in America, and for the first time in 
American history true liberty of con- 
science reigned. 

Such was the first victory of this sect, 
and in all their later troubles, as they were 
attacked time and again, they invariably 
won by passive resistence. The Quaker 
was the embodiment of modern culture 
cropping out two hundred years ahead of 
its time. They stood for everything that 
is held to be best to-day. They believed 
in simplicity of life, in the Bible, in 
Christianity. ‘They held that a man and 
woman should be devout or good every 
day. They believed in the political 
equality of all men. They held that 
every citizen had a right to his religious 
opinions. They denounced slavery in 
1660. They held up war, the killing of 
man, as an evidence of barbarism. In 
fact, to obtain an idea of the belief of the 
little-understood Quaker, as his enemies 
called him, it is only necessary to select 
to-day the best in life and religion as held 
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and believed by the greatest number of 
Christians, and that will be the belief of 
the Quaker. 

If this is true, why is it that the Quakers 
are dying out? The old meeting-houses 
are not used in many places; member- 
ship if not falling off, is just holding its 
own, and the question is whether the 
Quaker is to pass, live or die. There is 
hardly an old family in America to-day 
that is not allied to them, and no people 
are held in such esteem. Their gentle 
lives stand forth in the bright light of 
history, and if the Quaker shall pass it 
will be a reflection upon the times. The 
peculiar dress of the Friends may pass 
away with the present generation, but it is 
believed that the sect will live, as all along 
the line efforts are being made to create 
new interests; and it is hoped that a sect 
that filled so important a niche in the 
history of America, a denomination that 
stood for all that is best in the twentieth 
century two hundred years ago, will live 
long to witness its triumphs. 

Cuarues F. Hoiper. 

Pasadena, Cal. 


RYAN WALKER: A CARTOONIST OF SOCIAL PROTEST. 


By B. O. FLiowenr. 


I. THE MEN 
CIVILIZATION 


AND IDEALS THAT MOVE 
UPWARD. 


E THINK it is safe to say that 

the majority of our young men 
at some periods in youth are profoundly 
stirred by moral enthusiasm. ‘They come 
under the magic spell of the ideal. The 
divinity resident in the soul, or as Epicte- 
tus would have expressed it, “the God 
within,” is awakened and calls for 
recognition. At such moments the good, 
the noble and the true appeal to the inner 
vision in a compelling way, and the 
spiritual eye catches a glimpse of Justice 
in her peerless glory and of the broad 


spirit of altruistic love which is all- 
compelling and all-exalting in its in- 
fluence over the higher and finer sides of 


life. At such moments one feels some- 
thing of what Shelley felt when from the 
fullness of his soul he cried: 


. Aa jst, and fe, and mild, bel 
uch power, for Ww ver to 

The selfish and the s strong still 

Without reproach or check.” 


These are supreme and crucial mo- 
ments in the life of youth—moments 
when the divine essence in our being 
struggles for mastery; but unhappily 
for civilization and the elevation and 
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happiness of the race, few 
as yet there be who are 
wise and strong enough to 
make the great renuncia- 
tion,—the renunciation of 
the lower for the higher, 
which alone can lift the soul 
into rapport with the cosmic 
intelligences that are work- 
ing for the supremacy of 
the eternal moral verities— 
for the establishment of 
justice, freedom, brother- 
hood, peace and equity on 
earth. Few indeed are they 
to whom the vision of the 
ideal is sufficiently compel- 
ing to make them so in- 
different to personal ease, 
fame, fortune and life itself 
that they unhesitatingly 
place the cause of justice 
and human rights, or the 
weal of all, above every 
consideration of self. Few 
are great enough to make the choice that 
lifts the soul to the peerage of the immor- 
tals who have helped the world onward. 








Ryan Walker, in Brockton (Mass.) Enterprise. 
THE ACCIDENT OF BIRTH. 





Ryan Walker, in The Comrade. 


THE SOWER. 


Few are they who are willing to find life by 
losing it, to accept as a divine truth the 
words of the great Galilean, when he said: 
“ Whosoever will save his life shall lose it, 
and whosoever shall lose his life for my 
sake shall find it”; or again: “He that 
loveth his life shall lose it, and he that 
hateth his life in this world shall keep it 
unto life eternal.” Yet in the realm of 
the Higher Law we believe that there is no 
profounder truth than that implied in 
these declarations. He who places higher 
value on personal ease and the gratifica- 
tion of the sensuous life than upon the 
demands and needs of those who are 
under the wheel and are vainly crying 
for justice, he who elects to attain power, 
fame, gold, position or worldly success 
rather than be loyal to the high demands 
of the moral ote-the divine ideal of 
truth, justice and human brotherhood 
for which Jesus stood, will shrivel, dwarf 
and imperil his spiritual being or higher 
nature while living this little moth-like 
or adder-like existence, which at best is 
fleeting as the passing days; and when 
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“THE ANNEXER’LL GIT YOU EF YOU DON’T WATCH OUT.” 


the august summons comes, he leaves 
behind him no “trailing clouds of glory,” 
no benignant influence, fair as the parting 
smile of a summer day. He goes, and 
is forever forgotten, unless he leaves 
behind an immortality of infamy. He 
has allowed the sordid and the selfish to 
choke the divine and the enduring. He 
has sought to save and gratify the fleeting 
whims of his little physical being at the 
expense of his real or soul-life. He has 
been untrue to the eternal fundamental 
law of solidarity, and he has Jost where he 
might have splendidly won. 

Yet it is not altogether strange that so 
few of our young men and women re- 
spond to the bugle-call from the heights, 
for church, home and school have con- 
cerned themselves far too little with the 
inculcation of fundamental morality and 
the development of the passion for justice, 
truth and the rights of others, or the 
maturing of full-orbed character, while 
a thousand influences are conspiring to 
lure the young from the heights, a 
thousand voices plead with them to shun 


the rugged peaks that seem to promise 
so little and that demand so many 
sacrifices at the outset. A thousand 
voices cry, “Conform!” and in this 
chorus too often are heard the voices of 
church, of home and of school. The 
glory-bathed peaks of the eternal ever 
glisten far above the struggling millions 
in the broad valleys and the few who 
essay the toilsome paths up the slopes. 
Moreover, the way is steep. It is strewn 
with shards and fringed with brambles; 
while below are the broad and fruitful 
plains, laden with food and rich in 
glittering baubles for those who in the 
mad race thither first win entrance and 
who possess the strength to hold and 
further acquire. Yet the victories of the 
world on the moral plane, which con- 
tribute to permanent civilization, the hap- 
piness, prosperity and elevation of the race, 
have been won by the few who have chosen 
the upward path, who have placed the 
cause of all or the cause of justice, truth 
and brotherhood above all other con- 
siderations, and who, turning a deaf ear to 
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LITTLE Sammy—“ Please, Mr. Santa, you are leaving me a lot of presents I do n’t want.” 


the sophistries of sordid, selfish and sen- 
suous influences, have fastened their eyes 
on the ideal and have bowed unquestion- 
ingly to duty’s august demands, even 
though knowing that the path led to the 
prison and the hemlock, to Calvary or 
the stake, to confiscation of property, the 
impoverishment of the loved ones, im- 
prisonment and death. The immortal 
ones to whom the world owes her greatest 
debt have been the chosen few who have 
followed the ideal, reckless of thought of 
self. 

When Eliot, Hampden and Pym made 
their splendid stand for human rights 
and the liberty of future generations 
they knew full well that the probabilities 


were that the Tower and dishonorable 
death lay before them; yet they faltered 
not, and through their superb courage, 
their power and their inspiring examples 
they won priceless blessings and helped 
to lay broad and deep the foundation 
principles of popular government. 

It was this spirit of loyalty to the 
Higher Law that led Patrick Henry to 
utter those words that thrill us even to- 
day—words which imperilled his life, yet 
which were the source of unfailing in- 
spiration to the struggling patriots in the 
darkest hours that preceded the founda- 
tion of our nation. It was loyalty to the 
cause of freedom that compelled Thomas 
Jefferson to write his Summary View, 
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Ryan Walker, in The Comrade. 
NO RACE-SUICIDE HERE. 


which electrified the American colonies 
and made thousands of friends for the 
cause of liberty in England, though it 
also caused the name of the intrepid 
patriot to be placed on the list of those 
whom the Crown proposed to punish for 
high treason. It was this loyalty to the 
august demands of human right and 
justice that made Samuel Adams and 
John Hancock such towers of strength 
to the cause of democracy, and led 
despotism to single them out as the two 
New Englanders to whom no pardon 
would be granted. 

And so at every crucial moment in the 
advance of civilization the forlorn hope 
of humanity has rested with the few who 
have dared to lose their lives that all 
might be made the happier, who have 
placed the cause of justice, right and 


truth, or the interest of the oppressed, ‘ 
Sometimes 


above all thought of self. 
they have been men of high position and 
great influence; not unfrequently they 
have been poor and unlettered; often 
they have not known where to lay their 
heads; usually they have been held 


beneath contempt when their lives or 
freedom have not been sought by the 
powerful, the rich and the popular who 


| occupied so large a place in their little 


orbits for a few years, but whose very 


/} names were soon forgotten, while those 


of the moral heroes—men who placed 
principle and the interests of others before 
concern for self—live on and on in the 
heart of love of the ages. 

It is to the young men chiefly that a 
nation or a civilization must turn in its 
crucial hours, and happy that people 
who possess a goodly number of youths 
of the moral stamina of which heroes 
are made. A few single-hearted, well- 
balanced and disinterested natures can 
rescue a nation, even when its face seems 
set toward the night; and usually the 
men who achieve the greatest victories 
for enduring civilization are those of 
whom society takes little account. When 
William Lloyd Garrison, poor and lonely, 
began the publication of The Liberator, 
few men imagined 
that he would awak- 
en a nation, crystal- 
lize public sentiment, 
and so fan into flame 
the moral enthusi- 
asm of a people as 
to sweep chattel 
slavery forever from 
the land. He was 
a man of very limit- 
ed education ; he was 


AT THE vast 
QUARTERLY Divinenns 
OF THE STANDARD o1L, 

PANY - ROCKEFELUR} 
WAS Oven. 
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THE SLAVE OF THE LAMP 
A very modern version of an old story 
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extremely poor; he had no social position 
or business prestige; but he had moral 
enthusiasm and strength of conviction, 
and he had made the great renunciation— 
the renunciation of all that was alluring for 
his physical being that life held, in order 
to be absolutely true to the moral ideal 
that claimed him as its apostle. 
therefore the obscure young man who had 
consecrated his life to a great cause be- 
came one of the mightiest moral forces 
of the New World. 

To-day America calls as she has called 
but twice before in her history for the 
union of brain and heart under the 
mastership of the moral ideals that are 
the bed-rock of justice,—for young men 
and women who shall consecrate life’s 
richest gifts and sacrifice all if need be 
for the advancement of the ideal of human 
brotherhood and for the furtherance of 
the basic principle of free institutions— 
equality of opportunities and of rights 
for ali. We are in the midst of a period 
of unparalleled reaction from the ideals 
and principles that made the republic the 
ethical leader among the nations of earth 
—the greatest of all moral powers in 
the world. On every side we are bearing 
to-day precisely the same sophistries as 
those advanced by the apologists for 
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Ryan Walker, in Nashville American. 
LittLe Sammy—“Dadburn! You not onl 
on my sled, but you make me pull you up h' 
King George III. and his despotic acts, 
that were vigorously combatted by Jeffer- 
son, Adams, Franklin, Henry, Hancock 
and other leaders of the Revolution, and 
on every hand we see the interests of 
classes placed above the interests of the 
people. Just legislation is thwarted or 
emasculated when it runs counter to the 


slide down 

















Ryan Walker, in Girard (Kan.) Appeal to Reason. 


A COLORADO VONSTER. 








“To HELL WITH THE CONSTITUTION.” 


A SOCIALISTIC VIEW OF THE COLORADO SITUATION. 
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interests of the immensely powerful 
trusts, corporations or predatory bands. 
Even laws which are enacted for the 
protection and relief of the people are 
evaded with impunity. Political parties 
have become the slaves of partisan 
machines controlled by unscrupulous 
bosses, who in turn are subservient to the 
corporations, the great trust-magnates and 
the Wall-street gamblers. On every side 
sordid wealth and materialistic commer- 
cialism are arrogantly setting aside and 
sneering at the fundamental demands of 
democracy and the inherent rights of the 
people. The present, therefore, calls for 
men of strong moral fiber to do yeoman’s 
service for the cause of pure democracy. 
It demands the consecration of heart and 
brain, of body and soul, to the highest 
interests of justice and human rights. 
Happily on every hand young men are 
again coming to the front, brave, fearless 
and loyal. ‘True, their number as yet is 
small, but the need and the growing 

















Ryan Walker, in Fairy Stories from Real Life. 


“Yes,” said the to his son, “I have a most won- 
derful magician in that shop there. He produces every- 
thing that the heart can desire and the brain imagine. 
Then I take all he produces and sell it, and, as the beauti- 
ful picture will show, I divide this wealth with him. 
aes oy shrewd Ogre, my son, I manage to get his 

are also."’ 

“Now, my son, it ’s your business to keep this wonder- 
ful —- working for you when I die.”’ 

“ But suppose he won’t work,” said the son. 

“Oh, get out one of those United States injunctions 
and make him,’’ smiled the Ogre. 
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CaPiTaL—“ Yes, my son, our giant is . He does 
ave been g bin with. He 


not like the whip I whippin 
is Roing to strike. 

But do n’t be alarmed. All I have todo is to change 
myself into a federal j , and hand this piece of a 
tohim, and if he should n’t get right down on his knees 
the taxpayers will furnish us with soldiers to shoot him.” 
appreciation of that need will, we believe, 
cause a steady augmentation in their 
numbers. 


II. A CARTOONIST DOMINATED BY 
MORAL IDEALS. 


Among those who are thus pledged to 
the cause of Democracy are to be found 
men of letters, artists, journalists and 
statesmen, and it will be the purpose of 
Tue Arena to present from time to 
time pen-pictures of these men of our 
new age. In this paper we desire to 
notice the career or rather the work of one 
of America’s popular newspaper car- 
toonists who belongs to those who place 
principle above policy and whose passion 
for human rights and the social and 
economic emancipation of the wage- 
workers of the world is an, overmastering 
influence in life. 
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Ryan Walker, like the late Thomas 
Nast, like Dan. Beard and Homer 
Davenport, is rever so strong as when 
exposing some crime against society or 
some wrong against human rights. 
Everything that smacks of injustice or 
despotism, or corruption or reaction, is 
his legitimate prey; and though his 
pictures (largely because he draws so 
much and is taxed to the limit of his 
powers) are valuable for their thought- 
compelling power rather than for their 
artistic execution, frequently being little 
more than outline drawings, they possess 
that moral quality which made the poetry 
of Whittier so powerful during the anti- 
slavery crusade. Whittier’s meter was 


often deplorably lame, but his poems 
were instinct with that moral enthusiasm 
and noble purpose which speak to the 
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“My son,” said the modern “with this wand, 
from behind — rock of pov: . Tcan produce young 
girls for your lust, who will sell their bodies for bread. 

“Have no fear of our Giant. They are his daughters, 
but he can do nothing so long as I touch him 


with this 
wand.” 











Ryan Walker, in Fairy Stories frem Real Life. 
and hia cup were & 0 forest. The 


said : fear, son. I have 
forest into culti- 


of the priority of moral excellence over 
selfish expediency and slothful oppor- 
tunism. Had Ryan Walker the technical 
skill and artistic finish of the great Socialist 
artist and cartoonist of England, Walter 
Crane, he would, we think, stand with- 
out a peer among our great present-day 
progressive American cartoonists, for the 
work of few of our young men is more 
thought-stimulating or instinct with 
imaginative quality than is his. 

Since his early boyhood he has been 
busy attempting to express the multi- 
tudinous thoughts which flood his mind, 
by means of the artist’s pencil. When 
only thirteen years of age he submitted 
two sketches to Judge The drawings 
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Ryan Walker, in Fairy Stories from Real Life. 


The Ogre’s daughter drew her dainty skirts ‘about her 
and said: “I do n’t like to come in contact with such 
loathsome Creatures as the workers.” 

Then her Papa waved his little wand and said: ‘‘ Be- 


hold, my da ter, how I change these ple you loathe 
into beautiful bargains for you to select from and to 
adorn your precious, perfumed person with.” 


were crude, but the ideas were recognized 
by the editors as possessing real value. 
Zimmerman re-drew these pictures, using 
one as a double-page cartoon and the 
other as a back page cartoon, and the 
young artist received a check for fifteen dol- 
lars for his ideas, while Mr. Gillam wrote 
him urging him to stick to cartoon work. 

After completing his schooling, Mr. 
Walker spent much of his time in manual 
labor, while as occasion offered he cul- 
tivated his artistic powers. In recent 
years his services as a cartoonist have 
been more and more in demand. From 
early boyhood he has been profoundly 
interested in social and economic reform 
work and has been an _ intelligent 
agitator for a juster economic order. 
Like Charles Dickens, having personally 
known what poverty was, he has been 


able to fully sympathize with the poor, 
and he has beheld with increasing ap- 
prehension the steady and alarmingly 
rapid increase in the acquisition and 
control of the sources of wealth, by 
privileged interests and predatory wealth. 
His keen vision early led him to see that 
class-legislation, monopoly-rights and 
other forms of privilege bestowed upon 
small classes, must inevitably result in 
giving to the favored few advantages not 
unlike those that long held the masses 
of wealth-creators in vassalage through 
the fiction of “divine-right” and the 
assumption of superiority advanced by 
hereditary aristocracies, against which 
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Ryan Walker, in The Social Hell. 


I. The Veueire Judge holds court in the injunctio’ 
regions of this Infe: of the is la 


children. 





Ryan Walker, in The Social Hell. 


III. In this Hell the Master tied the handsand feet and 


agged man who talk and write and 
ther said - F— ~ 


think, 
him because their work, which 


he controlled, was the means by which they lived. 


ro and the word w. 
Men were sent to jail for feeding hungry women and 
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Il. The Farmer and the Consumer, and they who come 
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Ryan Walker, in The Social Hell. 


IV. A man out of employment went 
hunting for work. On P 
ters stared him in the face, Jovy y | 
and rougher road, and it was the “ 
way. 
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the great revolutionary epoch was a pro- 
found protest. He saw plainly that when 
the rich treasure-house of nature, essen- 
tial to the very life of the children of 
earth—the land with its multitudinous 
mineral resources—was seized and mo- 
nopolized by the few, the many were 
placed at a cruel disadvantage—a dis- 
advantage that virtually amounted to a 
form of slavery, because they were made 
dependent on the few who possessed 
these common gifts of the common 
Father to His common children. He also 
saw that when, through legal privilege 
the few were enabled to control the great 
arterial and circulatory system in the 
social organism, another class of masters 
was formed whose power would enable 
them to levy unjust tribute upon the 
people, and that through these two 
privileged classes the work of monopoiy 
could be carried on until the consuming 
and producing millions would be placed 
more and more at the mercy of the 
privileged few, and an aristocracy of 
wealth, having power equal to or greater 
than the feudal lords of the Middle Ages, 
would find expression in the New World, 
where under the mask of a republic 
privileged classes would again become 
the real masters of the millions. 

The more he investigated our present 
social conditions, and the more he 
pondered upon the perils of democracy, 
the more he came to see that the cure for 
the evils that confronted free government 
was more justice and greater freedom— 
freedom from class-rule and the domina- 
tion of privilege, the extension of govern- 
ment in the interests of all the people and 
under a purely democratic régime. He 
felt that the key-note of present-day 
civilization was union or codéperation, 
and that the old competitive order was as 
impossible for the future as it had been 
wasteful and war-breeding in_ spirit. 
He believed that the great question before 
popular government was whether the 
union or codperation that was inevitable 
should be that of all the people for the 
mutual benefit, enrichment and happiness 
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of all, along the lines of fundamental 
justice and equity—a union that would 
result in the supplementing of political 
emancipation with economic emancipa- 
tion, or whether the union or combination 
should be that of the shrewd and un- 
scrupulous few for the mastership, 
exploitation and spoliation of the millions. 
On this point he recently said: 


“My aim, hope and life-work is the 
betterment of my brother man. Nothing 
else counts. I believe the present eco- 
nomic system is cruel, unjust and essen- 
tially wrong, and wrong is wrong, no 
matter how it may be disguised; and I 
believe that the wrong is to be combatted 
whenever and wherever it is found. I am 
a Socialist because I believe that Socialism 
will lead to the development of the greater 
self, to the out-blossoming of all that is 
finest and highest in the individual life, 
and that it will secure for all the people 
a measure of prosperity, happiness and 
freedom to grow and enjoy that to-day 
is the heritage of but a few. I have been 
actively interested in social agitation 
since I was a boy, and I shall continue 
to battle as long as I live.” 


Now in those words, we think, is found 
the key-note of the character of Ryan 
Walker. He belongs to that small band 
who in every age have furthered civiliza- 
tion because they have placed the cause 
above all thought of self. 

Mr. Walker is, we believe, the only 
Socialist among the American cartoonists. 
Much of his work, however, appears in 
Republican and Democratic papers. His 
most finished drawings have appeared in 
Life, St. Nicholas and The Bookman, 
among weekly and monthly publications, 
and he has contributed numerous drawings 
to such great dailies as the New York 
Times, the New York Mail and Express, 
the New York Commercial Advertiser, 
the Kansas City Times, the St. Louis 
Republic and the Boston Globe. He also 
contributes a great number of cartoons 
to the International Newspaper Syndicate 
of Baltimore and to the Newspaper 
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Ryan Walker, in The Social Hell. 


IX. In this dismal hell was another part, more dismal 
than all the rest. Rich men who had old and horrible 
houses rented them as benernente. In these houses the 

demon, Want, where h 


Bargain Sales, 
my Lady goes’ to buy. 
every garment. 


lor Exclusive Stores, wna 
and Woe went forth with 


eS his Sweat-Sho 
r toiled for a ng good etanee, making goods 


Enterprise Association of Cleveland. It 
is, however, among the Socialist papers 
that one finds his most telling cartoons. 
He has contributed largely as a labor of 
love to many of these papers. 


III. CARTOONS THAT UNMASK DES- 
POTISM AND INJUSTICE. 


Despotism and injustice the world 
over are favorite subjects for Mr. Walker. 
He exposes in a striking manner the 
essential absurdity and criminality of the 
“divine-right” idea and the idea that 
dollars or might make right. Among 
his cartoons relating to Russian despotism 
is one, recently published, that in a few 
lines carries a great thought home to the 
mind—a picture that is one of those 
silent but potent forces that undermine 
thrones and overthrow hoary wrongs. 
It represents the Czar, the weak, arro- 
gant autocrat of Russia, whose hands 
have recently been stained with the blood 


of innocent and starving men, women and 
children. He is seated in comfort before 
a glowing fire, while underneath is another 
picture showing a vast plain of desolation 
wrapped in a shroud of snow. A flag 
indicates the place as Port Arthur. In 
the foreground is seen the skeleton of a 
Russian soldier, one of the tens of thou- 
sands slain through the criminal rapacity 
of the Russian autocracy. Underneath 
the cartoon appear the words: “The 
Accident of Birth.” 

A few years ago, when the Russian 
church sought to weaken Tolstoi’s in- 
fluence by excommunicating him, it was 
rumored that the Czar had determined 
to banish the great writer. At that time 
Mr. Walker drew a striking cartoon 
representing Tolstoi as a sower, scattering 
broadcast the seeds of liberty, and calling 
upon himself the venom of the despotic 
church and the equally despotic govern- 
ment. ‘These pictures are typical of our 
artist’s methods in handling world-themes. 








Ryan Walker, in The Social Heil. 


X. Then Taxpayer came by with hideous War on his 
shoulders. The demon waved the flag of “ Patriotism” 
and the sword of Conquest, and mankind formed vast 
armies, and followed and slew one another. The ter 
= —- done, the greater the general who c ed 

e glory 
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Jn the New York Times have appeared 
some of his best cartoons. ‘Two of these 
we give in this issue, one entitled “The 
Annexer ll Git You ef You Do n’t Watch 
Out,” and the other representing the 
Republican party in the réle of Santa 
Claus, to the great distress of Little 
Sammy. 

An exceptionally excellent cartoon ap- 
peared in The Comrade and was suggested 
by a newspaper item announcing that at 
the last quarterly dividend of the Standard 
Oil Company, John D. Rockefeller’s 
share was $8,000,000. This cartoon is 
entitled “The Slave of the Lamp, a 
Very Modern Version of an Old Story,” 
and shows in striking symbolism how the 
people of the United States are being 
bled of their wealth to swell the over- 
flowing coffers of the few men who have 
by various means—not unfrequently by 
force and fraud—acquired a practical 
monopoly of God’s great gift to all the 
people, but which in the hands of these 
few has been used to extort immense sums 
from the people and to debauch the public 
servants. 











Ryan Walker, in The Social Hell. 


XI. In this Social Hell was a great 
by the Master of the place. It was bis duty to entertain 
and deluce Labor, while Capital stole away Labor's 
rights and what he produced. 


juggler—employed 
du 
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XII. On every hand were t granaries filled with 
houses filled with meat, and great 


erilla’ flied with flour, and in the Valley of Starvation 
lay the rotting skulls of the multitude. 


Another excellent cartoon was sug- 
gested by Mr. Roosevelt’s solicitude 
about race-suicide. In it the President 
suddenly encounters the Grand Old 
Party, with her numerous brood of trusts. 
It is entitled “ No Race-Suicide Here.” 

In a recent number of the Nashville 
American appeared an admirable car- 
toon representing Uncle Sam as a little 
boy, compelled to drag his sled, on 
which is seated the ponderous bulk of the 
Trusts, up the hill of High Cost of Living. 
Underneath appears these words, uttered 
by Little Sammy: “Dadburn! You not 
only slide down on my sled, but you 
make me pull you up hill again.” 

The Colorado outrages, under the 
Peabody-Bell régime, called forth some 
of Mr. Walker’s most powerful cartoons 
in outline drawing. No more flagrant 
outrages, in our judgment, have been 
perpetrated against the constitutional 
rights of individuals or the fundamental 
principles of free government than were 
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certain acts for which the governor and 
adjutant-general were responsible. It 
will be remembered that when Adjutant- 
General Bell, whose brutality to the 
toilers was only equaled by his sub- 
serviency to the Mine Owners’ Association 
was charged with committing uncon- 
stitutional acts, he profanely exclaimed: 
“To h—— with the Constitution!” 
Seldom, we think, has a cartoonist better 
symbolized the type of man which 
Bell’s words and actions indicate him to 
be than has Mr. Walker in his cartoon 
of Bell. Among the unconstitutional 
acts, it will be remembered, was the 
virtual breaking up of the court by the 
soldiers, the wholesale arrest of men 
charged with no crime, and their in- 
carceration for weeks and months with- 
out the semblance of a trial in the Bull 
Pen. And these outrages were sup- 
plemented by the wholesale arrest of 
innocent persons, charged with no crime 
whatever, but who were forcibly taken 
from their homes to the borders of the 
state and forbidden to return, the soldiers 
carrying guns furnished by the United 
States government. The picture of an 
American citizen, charged with no crime, 
thus deported at the point of the bayonet, 
forms the subject of another admirable 


cartoon by Ryan Walker which is well 
calculated to arouse the industrial mil- 
lions of America to the peril of the 
present capitalistic aggression. 

The most effective of all Mr. Walker’s 
Socialistic and reform propaganda car- 
toons are two series, one entitled “ Fairy 
Stories from Real Life,” and the other 
depicting scenes in “The Social Hell” 
of the present day. We reproduce six 
of the “Fairy Stories from Real Life,” 
with foot-notes descriptive of each pic- 
ture. They are cartoons that are well 
calculated to make the slowest-thinking 
of our people awaken to the palpable 
iniquity and inequity of our present-day 
economic system. 

In his “Shadows of the Social Hell” 
our author describes in a series of striking 
pictures the most vivid impressions of 
scenes which were borne in upon his con- 
sciousness as he journeyed through civil- 
ization’s inferno. We give our readers 
twelve miniature reproductions of these 
cartoons, with explanatory foot-notes. 

Such are some of the typical examples 
of the work of this young cartoonist, who 
as yet is only approaching the threshold 
of manhood’s prime. 

B. O. Frower. 

Boston, Mass. 


THE SECOND GREAT STRUGGLE BETWEEN AUTOC- 
RACY AND DEMOCRACY IN THE REPUBLIC. 


By E. P. Powe 1, 
Author of Nullification and Seceasion in the United Statcz, Our Heredity from God, etc. 


HE SECOND struggle to deprive 

the common people of control over 
their own affairs began immediately after 
the war of 1812-14. The close of that 
war found New England transformed, 
from being almost entirely agricultural, 
into a community of manufactures. The 
people had run their mills and filled their 
stores with products on war-prices; and 
if foreign competition were suddenly let 


in, they would be undersold. Their cry 
for help filled the land. The response 
was generous. The Southern and Mid- 
dle States agreed to a tariff that should 
bar out foreign competition and retain 
the home-market at higher prices than 
would otherwise prevail. This was the 
real beginning of protection as an Ameri- 
can working principle. It was nowhere 
recognized as a permanent affair, but as a 
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temporary measure, to build up or to 
sustain young industries. Calhoun said 
that, although it would injure his section 
of the country. he believed that his con- 
stituents would cheerfully endure some 
losses for their New England brethren. 
Randolph’s voice was almost alone in 
unyielding opposition. He said: “I will 
never agree to lay a duty on the cultiva- 
tors of the soil to encourage manufact- 
ures.” . He insisted that any such meas- 
ure as was proposed would create a lobby 
at Washington that would grow more 
and more powerful as the country grew 
older. There was a tinge of protection 
in the tariff of 1789, and Madison had 
strongly opposed it. Yet even Gallatin 
and Madison waived their objections, 
holding that a very limited protection 
might be allowed as a war measure and to 
cover industries in their infancy. Con- 
trary to public opinion, Clay was very 
moderate in his advocacy of the principle 
of protection. 

But the tariff of 1816 totally failed of 
doing for New England what was ex- 
pected. On the contrary, it led into 
manufacturing a horde of those who 
sought its fostering aid; and for that 
purpose forsook the other industries. 
The percentage of agriculturists went 
down from ninety-six per cent. to seventy 
per cent. of the population; wages of 
farm-laborers went up enormously; thou- 
sands forsook their farms; and a glut of 
all sorts of manufactures filled the 
markets. The remedy proposed and 
demanded of Congress was a higher 
tariff. The apostle of protection, Carey, 
declared that the United States was a 
hundred years behind Russia; for the 
latter country positively prohibited, under 
penalty of confiscation, all articles that 
her own people could manufacture. He 
forgot to add that China did still better, 
for she refused all trade with all outsiders. 
In 1820 the passage of a higher tariff 
failed by a very small majority. Great 
business prosperity followed. The peo- 
ple began to go back to their farms. 
But in 1824 protection was baptized as 





the American System; and Henry Clay 
announced that in his opinion Napoleon 
was right and Jefferson was wrong. 
A higher tariff was enacted, and capital 
at once followed the same route as in 1816. 
Another glut of over-production shut half 
the mills. Urged on by a powerful lobby, 
in 1828 Congress raised the duty on raw 
wool to thirty-five per cent.; while all 
wool costing anywhere from ten to forty 
cents per pound was to be rated as costing 
forty. Agriculture was not only growing 
poorer, and capital investing more and 
more heavily in manufacturing, but it 
was drifting, by a law of political economy 
into fewer hands. A purely economic 
question had become an intensely politi- 
cal question. The country divided over 
the question of tariff. Political con- 
ventions took up the réle of constructing 
tariff schedules. The irritation and in- 
dignation of agricultural States was 
growing in intensity. Governor McDuf- 
fie, of South Carolina, declared that two- 
thirds of Congress was actuated by 
motives that had their origin from the 
lobby. 

Then began an agitation that pro- 
duced a terrific upheaval; which even 
came near severing the Union. Several 
of the States declared the tariff laws 
unconstitutional. South Carolina and 
Georgia threatened to forbid the enforce- 
ment of the recent acts within their 
limits. South Carolina went farther than 
threatening, and declared that Congress 
was enacting laws for local interests and 
not for the United States, and that such 
laws, being unconstitutional, were not 
binding upon the States—that the true 
remedy was nullification. Although no 
other State would go as far as South 
Carolina, yet the crisis was dangerous in 
the extreme. The South Carolina Cir- 
cular said: “If we do not at once seize on 
the strong ground of principle, with the 
determination never to quit it, our cause 
is lost. Protection was never meant to 
become a permanent tax on the consumer, 
but to give a start to a new undertaking 
for a few years. Are our domestic 
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manufactures to continue in perpetual 
infancy? Our national pact is broken.” 
It was asked: “Are we to exist in the 
Union merely as an object of taxation? 
What is to be the end of the American 
System?” The nullification ordinance 
said: “ Congress, exceeding its just power 
to impose taxes and collect revenue, 
which the Constitution of the United 
States authorizes, has raised and collected 
unnecessary revenue, for objects un- 
authorized by the Const‘tution.” An 
appeal was issued to the people of the 

nited States, urging that: “Almost the 
entire cotton crop of South Carolina is 
ultimately exchanged for foreign manu- 
factures, subject to protecting duties. 
The natural value of that crop would be 
all the manufactures which we could 
obtain for it, under a system of unre- 
stricted commerce. The artificial value, 
produced by unconstitutional legislation, 
leaves us only such part of those manu- 
factures as remains after paying a duty 
of fifty per cent. . . . We appeal to 
your candor and to your sense of justice, 
to say whether South Carolina has not a 
title as sacred to the full enjoyment of 
her productions as New Jersey can have 
to the like enjoyment of productions 
acquired by the process of manufactures. 
Yet a duty, on an average of fifty per 
cent., is imposed upon the productions 
of South Carolina; while no duty at all 
is imposed on the similar productions of 
New Jersey.” 

The action of South Carolina had 
turned the discussion from the right of 
Congress to enact legislation obnoxious 
to the interests of agriculture, to the right 
of a state to refuse to obey such legisla- 
tion. Here the parties shifted ground. 
Those who protested had now become 
the aggressors, and the centralizers began 
immediately to pose as defenders of the 
Union. President Jackson, who was a 


Democrat in name but an autocrat in 
temperament and measures, immediately 
threatened war on the aggrieved nullifiers. 
His hate for Calhoun was suspected to 
intensify his bitterness towards the friends 
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of that statesman. Calhoun, one of the 
purest and ablest men America had pro- 
duced—a boon friend of John Quincy 
Adams—had become a special object of 
virulent hatred. owing to his opposition 
to the “Kitchen Cabinet” of the Presi- 
dent and his refusal to endorse an ad- 
ministration scandal. Jackson hastened 
to collect troops, and ordered General 
Scott into South Carolina. Suddenly, 
without consulting either party, Clay 
rose in the Senate and offered a com- 
promise bill. This bill proposed to 
reduce the rate of duties “to that revenue 
standard for which our opponents have 
so long contended.” Charged with de- 
serting his own principles, he replied 
that protection had been fairly tested as 
an economic principle, and was produc- 
tive only of instability. “Before one 
schedule was fairly in operation another 
was demanded.” He said: “I think 
South Carolina has been rash and greatly 
in the wrong; but I do not wish to dis- 
grace her, or any other member of this 
Union. As I stand before my God, I 
have looked beyond party and regarded 
only the vast interests of the united 
people.” He coolly gave up the whole 
principle of protection, and propounded 
a scaling down of all duties to reach the 
old twenty per cent. or revenue basis. 
His friends pleaded with him not to 
throw away his chance for the Presidency. 
He replied, in letters that shine on the 
pages of American history: “I would 
rather be right than be President.” 
Calhoun responded in a noble speech, 
saying that he was as willing as ever to 
lend a hand to any section of the country; 
but he would not assent to the establish- 
ment of a principle that robbed the whole 
people of an equal right to secure the 
results of their labor. The action of 
Mr. Clay did not settle the constitutional 
question of the right of Congress to tax 
one industry for the benfit of another, 
but it closed the contest between the 
government and the people—and the 
people came out ahead. 

Meanwhile Edward Livingston, Sec- 
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retary of State, and one of the ablest men 
this nation has produced at any era, 
issued, in Jackson’s name, a proclama- 
tion to the people of South Carolina. 
This is probably the ablest document 
ever issued from our State Department. 
It settled forever so far as logic could 
settle it, the relation of the states to the 
general government, and the right to 
nullify or secede. He said: “I consider 
the power to annul a law of the United 
States, assumed by one state, is incom- 
patible with the existence of the Union, 
contradicted expressly by the letter of the 
Constitution, unauthorized by its spirit, 
inconsistent with every principle on 
which it was founded, and destructive of 
the great object for which it was formed.” 
It is not within the purport of this article 
to discuss the nullification or secession 
-question.* What we wish to consider 
is the struggle of the people with the 
tendency to centralize power and to 
enact laws obnoxious to large sections 
of the country, or to special industries. 
Congress flatly backed down, and the 
people were reunited. For the next 
twenty years business prosperity was 
better balanced between the lines of 
industry, so that in 1850 we may say that 
the balance of industry was almost com- 
plete. Agricultural products were ten 
per cent. ahead of manufactures; while 
our commercial marine had a tonnage of 
5,300,000 tons against an English ton- 
nage of 5,700,000 tons. 
Yet the central question—that of 
democracy versus aristocracy — gained 
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will be found all the documents to which I have 
referred. 
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nothing more thar a temporary victory. 
Jackson’s administration was Jackson’s 
reign. He established personal power, 
in some directions monarchal. He dic- 
tated his successor as arbitrarily as he 
settled the question of a national bank. 
Power was concentrated at the White 
House as it never before had been. The 
“Kitchen Cabinet” ruled like the Doges 
of Venice—in secret. Amos Kendall 
was the power behind the throne. This 
man is unique in American history. 
Miss Martineau tells us that he rarely 
showed himself in public. He fitted 
nicely to Jackson’s character. Judge 
Taney was also discovered by Jackson; 
and for the first time the Supreme Court 
was packed to do the behest of the 
Executive. Van Buren was another truc- 
ulent servant, although intellectually 
superior to his master. 

As we study this period, we are satis- 
fied to recognize the fact that autocracy 
did not gain one inch of ground relatively 
to the will of the people. Could Hamil- 
ton have come to life he might have re- 
peated, with slight modification, his toast, 
—*“The People—it is an unconquerable 
Beast.” A lover of republican liberty 
would have been convinced that the 
people never can be conquered. Gallatin 
said wisely, that we could “rest on the' 
people as a full security against every 
endeavor to destroy our republic.” In 
the words of Disraeli: 


“The People, Sir! are not always 
right! 
“The People! Mr. Gray, are seldom 
wrong!” 
E. P. PoweE1. 
Clinion, N. Y. 





THE FIRST GREAT ARBITRATION TREATY. 


By Epwin Maxey, M.Dip., LL.D., 
Of the Law Department of the University of West Virginia. 


HE TREATY of Washington 
marks an epoch in the history of 
arbitration and a new era in Anglo- 
American relations. The oppressions 
leading up to the Revolution and the 
bitterness of that struggle produced a very 
natural and widespread hatred of Eng- 
land by the colonists. This feeling was 
too deep-rooted to be entirely wiped out 
by the liberal terms of peace contained in 
the treaty recognizing our independence. 
The liberality had come too late to pro- 
duce its fullest effect. Furthermore, its 
beneficent effects were soon destroyed by 
the overbearing, pig-headed policy which 
resulted in the war of 1812. The bitter- 
ness engendered by this war had not 
entirely given way to a consciousness of 
our common interests when the Civil 
war broke out. The unfriendly attitude 
of the British government toward the 
United States during that critical period 
in our national history caused a revival 
of the old feeling and came near resulting 
in a clash of arms. Had not a policy of 
conciliation been adopted by the states- 
men in control of both governments, it is 
difficult to see how the calamity of another 
war could long have been postponed. 

But such strained relations between 
two great people whom nature intended 
should be friends was clearly contrary to 
the best interests of both. The logic of a 
policy of conciliation was so overpower- 
ing that the passions of the hour were 
compelled to give way to it. The 
practical instincts of the Anglo-Saxon 
race are such that in a conflict between 
interests and passions the former generally 
triumph. 

The initiative toward a settlement of 
all differences was taken by Great 
Britain, and properly so for by this time 
(1870) the majority of her people, the 
Queen and her ministers had come to 
recognize the fact that the United States 


had a just cause of complaint. I say all 
differences, for although the most pressing 
were those growing out of the assistance 
rendered by England to the Confederacy 
during the Civil war, there were others 
which were as old as the American 
nation itself. It was decided that in 
order to reach a complete and perfect 
understanding and thus remove in so far 
as possible all barriers to a firm and en- 
during peace between the two nations, 
the best method of procedure was by 
way of a Joint High Commission to meet 
in conference at Washington and discuss 
freely and frankly all matters of differ- 
ence with a view to reaching the desired 
understanding. 

The Commission was made up of some 
of the ablest men of both nations, for 
England had learned by this time that in 
diplomacy the Americans were not to be 
matched by third-rate men. The Ameri- 
cans were represented by Hamilton Fish, 
Robert C. Schenck, Samuel Nelson, 
Ebenezer Rockwood Hoar and George 
H. Williams; the English by Earl Grey, 
Stafford Northcote, Sir Edward Thorn- 
ton, Sir John MacDonald and Professor 
Montague Bernard. In looking over 
these names it will be noted that the 
American list includes eminent repre- 
sentatives of the diplomatic service, the 
bench, the bar and the Congress of the 
United States; while in the English list 
are found the names of the President of 
the Queen’s Council, an ex-Minister and 
member of the House of Commons; the 
British Minister at Washington; the 
Premier of Canada; and a representative 
of the Universities. It would be difficult 
to find an international conference com- 
posed of a more truly representative 
body of men. Great as was the task, 
the ability and strength of character of 
the Commission was even greater. A 


peaceful settlement was therefore assured 
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from the very time of the appointment of 
the Commission. By May 8, 1871, they 
had agreed upon a treaty which was 
promptly ratified by their respective 
governments. The matters for which a 
settlement was provided by the treaty 
were: The claims growing out of the acts 
committed by the Confederate cruisers 
fitted out, armed and equipped in the 
ports of Great Britain; other claims for 
injuries by either government to the 
citizens of the other during the Civil war; 
the Atlantic coast fisheries; navigation 
of certain rivers, including the St. Law- 
rence, canals and Lake Michigan; the 
boundary between Vancouver Island and 
the mainland of the United States. 

My discussion of the treaty and its 
results will deal principally with the 
settlement of the Alabama Claims, 


' partly because it was the most urgent 
matter which came before the Commis- 
sion and partly because the advanced 
principles of international law enunciated 
in it constitute a distinct advance in the 
development of the law of neutral rights 


and duties. For as the United States 
and Great Britian specifically agreed to 
be bound by them in the future and to 
bring them to the attention of other 
Maritime Powers and invite them to 
accede to them, their effect has been and 
will continue to be most potent. 

Article I. of the treaty is as follows: 


“Whereas differences have arisen be- 
tween the Government of the United 
States and the Government of Her 
Britannic Majesty and still exist, growing 
out of the acts committed by the several 
vessels which have given rise to the 
claims; and whereas Her Britannic 
Majesty has authorized her High Com- 
missioners and Plenipotentiaries to ex- 
press, in a friendly spirit, the regret felt by 
Her Majesty’s Government for the escape, 
under whatever circumstances, of the 
Alabama and other vessels from British 
ports, and for the depredations com- 
mitted by these vessels: Now in order 
to remove and adjust all complaints and 
claims on the part of the United States, 
and to provide for the speedy settlement 
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of such claims, which are not admitted 
by Her Britannic Majesty’s Government, 
the High Contracting Parties agree that 
all the said claims, growing out of acts 
committed by the said vessels and 
generically known as the ‘Alabama 
Claims,’ shall be referred to a Tribunal 
of Arbitrators, to be appointed in the 
following manner: One shall be named 
by the President of the United States; 
one by Her Britannic Majesty; His 
Majesty the King of Italy, shall be re- 
quested to name one; the President of 
the Swiss Confederation shall be requested 
to name one; and His Majesty, the 
Emperor of Brazil, shall be requested to 


name one.” 


Vacancies on the tribunal were to be 
filled by the original appointing power, 
but in case of their failure to act within 
two months, the King of Sweden was to 
be requested to make appointments to 
fill such vacancy or vacancies, as the case 
might be. In accordance with this 
article the King of Italy appointed Count 
Fredric Sclopis; the President of Switzer- 
land, Mr. Jacob Staempfli; the Emperor 
of Brazil, the Viscount Itazuba; the 
Queen of England, Sir Alexander Cock- 
burn; and the President of the United 
States, Mr. Charles Francis Adams. 
Count Sclopis was made president of the 
board, and Geneva was chosen as the 
place of meeting. There was a peculiar 
appropriateness in this choice of place, as 
it is the capital of the State least entangled 
in the meshes of European politics. In 
other words it is par excellence the land 
of neutrality. 

Article II. of the treaty laid down the 
following rules, which together with the 
“principles of international law not in- 
consistent therewith,” were to be ap- 
plied and to govern the arbitrators in the 
decision of the case: “A neutral Govern- 
ment is bound—First, to use due diligence 
to prevent the fitting out, arming or 
equipping, within its jurisdiction, of any 
vessel which it has reasonable ground to 
believe is intended to cruise or to 
on war against a power with which it is 
at peace; and hit to use like diligence to 
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prevent the departure from its jurisdic- 
tion of any vessel intended to cruise or 
to carry on war as above, such vessel 
having been specially adapted in whole 
or in part, within such jurisdiction, to 
warlike use. Secondly, not to permit 
or suffer either belligerent to make use of 
its ports or waters as the base of naval 
operations against the other, or for the 
purpose of the renewal or augmentation 
of military supplies or arms, or the re- 
cruitment of men. Thirdly, to exercise 
due diligence in its own ports and waters, 
and, as to all persons within its juris- 
diction, to prevent any violation of the 
foregoing obligations and duties.” 

With these instructions it is difficult to 
see how the jury could do otherwise than 
find for the plaintiff. And this they did. 
The character of the decision is therefore 
due quite as much to the diplomatic 
victory won by the framers of the treaty 
at Washington as to the devotion to legal 
duty manifested by the jury at Geneva. 
The award was a lump sum of $15,- 
500,000 in full satisfaction of all claims 
generically known as the “Alabama 
Claims,” this money to be divided by the 
Government of the United States in such 
manner as it should see fit. Sir Alex- 
ander Cockburn was the only dissenting 
arbitrator. 

The other claims by the citizens of 
either State against the government of 
the other were referred to a commission 
of three, one to be appointed by the 
President of the United States, one by 
Her Britannic Majesty and the third to 
be chosen by them acting conjointly, 
and in case of their failure to agree within 
a period of three months the appointment 
to be made by the Spanish Minister at 
Washington. A similar provision was 
made for the settlement of the fisheries 
question. 

The free navigation of the rivers St. 
Lawrence, Yukon, Stikine and Porcu- 
pine, and of the Welland, St. Clair Flats, 
St. Lawrence and other canals by the 
citizens of both countries, subject only to 
such laws and regulations of either 
country within its own territory as are 


not inconsistent with the privilege of free 
navigation, was provided for in Articles 
XXVI. and XXVII. of the treaty. 
Article XXVIII. provided for the free 
navigation of Lake Michigan by subjects 
of Her Britannic Majesty for the period 
of ten years and “further until the ex- 
piration of two years after either of the 
High Contracting Parties shall have 
given notice to the other of its wish to 
terminate the same.” 

By Article XXXIV. the Emperor of 
Germany was made arbitrator for the 
purpose of determining whether the 
boundary line between Vancouver Island 
and the United States should be run 
through the Rosario Straits, as claimed 
by Great Britain, or through the Canal 
de Haro, as claimed by the United States. 
The securing of the submission of this 
question to arbitration was equivalent to 
a decision in favor of the United States, 
as no tribunal could, under the treaty of 
1846, decide otherwise than in her favor. 

Thus by peaceful diplomacy all out- 
standing questions, some of which were a 
severe strain upon the friendly relations 
between the two nations, were settled in a 
way sufficiently favorable and entirely 
creditable to the United States. So firm 
and universal has been the conviction in 
the wisdom of the treaty that during the 
lapse of three decades there has been no 
revival of any of the controversies settled 
by it. To such an extent did it remove 
the cause of friction between the two 
nations and thus pave the way for a good 
understanding between them that under 
its cementing influence they have for a 
generation drawn closer and closer to- 
gether, so that notwithstanding the 
absence of any formal alliance, there can 
scarcely be found two nations between 
whom there is a firmer entente cordiale. 
Such has been its strength that not even 
the belligerent message of President 
Cleveland could cause more than a 
temporary riffle in the smooth current of 
their relations. 

But not only have the parties to the 
treaty been sharers in its beneficent 
results, others as well have reaped sub- 
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stantial benefits from it; for it cannot 
be doubted for one moment that the 
extent to which it made use of arbitration 
as a means of settling international con- 
troversies makes it a precedent, the 
salutary influence of which has enriched 
all nations. True there are some nations 
that have not profited as they should by 
the example, as the blood and treasure 
now being poured out in the Orient 
amply testify, but the fact that it did not 
accomplish all things should not blind us 
to the fact that it did accomplish some 
things, and that those some things are 
of such a character that they will 


always be a credit to the framers of the 
treaty. 

In view of all the facts, I am inclined 
to think that Caleb Cushing, who was 
probably more familiar with the treaty 
than any one else save its framers, was 
correct in saying that it “has already at- 
tained the dignity of a monumental act in 
the estimation of mankind; and is des- 
tined to occupy hereafter a lofty place in 
the history of the diplomacy and the 
international jurisprudence of Europe 
and America.” 

Epwin Maxey. 

Morgantown, W. Va. 


IS DIVORCE A FORWARD OR A BACKWARD STEP? 


By Karte Ricuarps O’Hare. 


INISTERS’ Alliances in various 

cities have voted that no member 

may officiate at a wedding where either 

of the contracting parties have been 
divorced. 

There is no doubt but that these men 
are honest and sincere in their desire to 
mitigate the growing evil of divorce, but it 
would seem that they are working from a 
false premise. Sex attraction existed long 
before there were ministers and minis- 
ters’ alliances, and it seems scarcely 
reasonable that the very basic principle 
of life will be materially affected by the 
resolutions of these good men. 

In Mexico, when the vast holdings of 
the Church were confiscated by the 
government, the priests found them- 
selves not in a state of “notable pros- 
perity.” To replenish the depleted 
church coffers, marriage fees were raised 
to twenty dollars. The average peon 
never possessed one-twentieth of that 
amount at any one time in his life. 
Hence it is perfectly clear that the clergy 
placed a premium on illicit unions, and 
as a matter of fact the lads and lasses 
loved as of old. Notwithstanding that 
no marriage-bells rang for the poor, the 





average number of new homes was 
established and the birth-rate showed 
no diminution. Race-suicide is not yet 
fashionable in Mexico. If Love laughs 
at locksmiths, it is doubtful if he be duly 
impressed when ministers frown. Hoary 
heads have long sought to subdue the 
little god, but he has snapped his fingers 
in their faces, and the Ministers’ Alliance 
will have no better luck. 

Every right-minded man and woman 
is heartily in sympathy with these good 
gentlemen in their endeavors, but since 
divorce is an effect and not a cause, it 
would show greater wisdom on the part 
of these followers of the Nazarene if they 
would seek the cause of divorce, and 
possibly in the cause they might find the 
hand of the Creator working out the 
plan for the universe. 

That divorce is increasing no one 
denies; but may this not be accounted 
for by the fact that the world moves, and 
in moving sometimes gets out of perfect 
adjustment? We do not feel that we as a 
family are retrograding when our im- 
proved financial condition enables us to 
move into a new and more commodious 
house, but our tempers may be sorely 
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tried by the upheaval and it may be 
some months before the wheels of domes- 
tic machinery move smoothly. The 
whole human family is moving out of an 
old, outworn social, économic and theo- 
logical house into a new one, and family 
jars are bound to result. 

Time was when there were no divorces, 
and for a very good reason. The wife 
was not a wife in the modern sense of the 
word, but a chattel slave. In Biblical 
times the one-sided arrangement of a 
man putting away his wife simply meant 
that a poor slave was turned out on the 
highway at her master’s caprice. “When 
knighthood was in flower” the wife, at 
least among the leisure classes, was still 
a slave; “lord and master” really meant 
something in the old days. As women 
were considered in this light and were 
educated, or rather miseducated, to suit 
their position, with every law, custom 
and prejudice directed toward keeping 
them in mental, moral and physical 
subjection, the reason for their not 
rushing into the divorce court is apparent. 
Not because they were better than 
twentieth-century women did they sub- 
mit to brutal husbands, but because 
there was no way in which they could 
make their voices heard. 

The world moves forward, and in 
moving, life and opportunities for women 
have completely changed. With the 
working man, she has passed from the 
position of slave to that of serf and now 
enjoys “freedom of contract.” She goes 
to the public school with her brother; 
works behind the counter with him; 
has displaced him as a teacher in the 
public school; is admitted to the bar on 
terms of equality with the masculine 
practitioner, and in fact enters every 
field of endeavor that men have entered. 
This advent of woman into the field of 
affairs could have but one effect. It has 
broken down her feeling of «inferiority to 
the male. She has hesitatingly tried her 


wings and they have sustained her, and 
with the knowledge of her own powers 
has grown up a sense of her rights, and 
one of her rights is the right to be happy. 





Is Divorce a Forward or a Backward Step ? 


We shall never know the horrors of the 
old slave marriages. There is no word 
in the Bible that tells of the heartaches 
of the mothers of the Jewish race; their 
wail is not recorded. It was not cus- 
tomary to note the plaint of slaves. 
Only the free or masters were heard in 
the synagogues or through the written 
records, and the women were neither 
free nor masters. It does not follow, 
however, that the women of that day 
were too happy to complain; beyond 
doubt the reverse was true, but the 
power to complain lay wholly with one 
side of the house. 

More women apply for divorce to-day 
than in the fourteenth century, for they 
could not apply for divorce then and 
may do so now. Then if they protested 
their voices were probably muffled with 
a club or in the castle hold, and their 
daring was rebuked by the parish priest. 
If their masters sent them to the guest’s 
bedchamber at night, they had no choice 
but to submit. At least there is no 
protest recorded, though we read of 
some women daring enough to despatch 
their lords in lieu of a divorce. 

To-day the divorce court exists as a 
place where women may register their 
protests, and they are not slow to make 
use of it. That it is the best place of 
protest I do not for a moment claim. 
It is only a makeshift, and a sorry one 
at that; but seemingly it must be en- 
dured until society has moved into its 
new quarters, when the necessity for 
divorce will be eliminated or a less dis- 
graceful method devised. 

Growing pains are uncomfortable, but 
they are indications that we are attaining 
the stature of manhood and womanhood. 
The travail of birth means suffering, but 
it is the forerunner of the joy of mother- 
hood, and we count that joy ample com- 
pensation. The present disorganized 
state of society portends the birth of a 
new social system, and we can but endure 
and labor for a quick and easy transition 
from the old to the new. 

Kate Ricnarps O’HaARe. 

Chandler, Okla. 




















THE BUILDING OF THE CITY BEAUTIFUL.* 


By Joaquin MILLER. 


Cuaprer XVI. 


BEHOLD, THE CITY BEAUTIFUL! 


_ SUN cm ples | molten in the sea 
all the oe was — 
Ie one wong heme bright in 
Of gold and gold and aka on gold. 
S THE rosy fingers of morning 

reached out of heaven, laid aside 
nights’ somber mantle from the mountain- 
tops and lightly touched the tawny bosom 
of the desert, a vision of indescrible 
splendor rose up from the far-off levels 
of boundless yellow sands to the east. 

Golden sunlight and glittering yellow 
sands were warp and woof, and all 
woven into one. You could not say 
which was sunlight and which was sea, 
which was gold or golden sun. 

But the miracle of it all was the forest 
of spires, minarets, towers, pyramids, 
obelisks and the like that rose, a mirage, 
above the levels of the desert. The cross, 
the crescent, the fire-worshiper’s glowing 
signs of the rising sun, all were here in 
amazing magnitude; and all in gorgeous 
glory and harmony of form and color. 

Far away they seemed, like the dim 
and distant outlines of some glorious 
New Jerusalem, or an inspired dream of 
a prophet of God in Israel. 

“ Beautiful! Beautifui! Beautiful! Oh, 
that is indeed my dream of the City 
Beautiful! Would to God it could be 
real!” sighed the man as he turned away 
his eyes a moment to rest them from the 
splendid sight. 

“Tt is all real,” said the priest, gently. 
He had come in with the sun to see what 
he might do to serve the stranger; for 
here there was no occasion for locks or 
closed doors, for clerks or call-boys. 

“All real? That, that all real? Then 
you found the City of the Sun on coming 
to this wilderness. You surely found one 
of the fabled cities of gold that the daring 

* Begun in the December, 1904, issue. 


Spaniard searched for so persistently,” 
said the man, as he turned again and 
looked upon the glorious spectacle. 

“No, we built it all. We still are 
building; for our work is only begun.” 

The man threw out his hand and caught 
the priest desperately by the arm. 

“Let me go back to the hard realities 
of my rocks, for I shall go mad if I see 
more of these splendid visions, and then 
after all have to waken and see them fade 
to nothing.” 

The priest sat down beside him, hold- 
ing him tenderly by the hand which had 
been thrown out so wildly toward him. 

“T assert it is all real,” he said. “You 
see, at first, when we came and settled 
here where the old Toltec ruins lay, we 
had not progressed in science so far as 
we now have. Then our learned men 
had not emancipated themselves, and so 
were busy breaking the shackles; and 
then it took time to experiment and 
give full play and practice to their designs. 
But now they can build a city in the 
desert almost in a day.” 

The stranger looked at the priest a 
moment hard and steadily. A gentle 
and reassuring pressure of the hand was 
his only answer. Finally the priest said: 

“If you will look toward the right of 
the loftiest obelisk you will see a most 
stately pyramid. That was the first 
thing built by their new process, as a sort 
of experiment.” 

The man looked, and beheld what 
seemed to him a pyramid more noble than 
that of Cheops. The priest went on: 

“Of course there was nothing new in 
this building a pyramid out of desert sands. 
This was rather an acknowledgement 
to the Egyptians. We claim only to 
have restored a lost art.” 

“How, what?” 

The man had hastily pressed the 
fingers of his left hand hard against his 
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burning forehead; for a strange and 
sudden thought had pierced his brain. 
The priest continued: 

“There must have been great inunda- 
tions of sand from Sahara in the olden 
time. And this sand had to be disposed 
of. They could not continually pour it 
into the Nile, and so they cemented it and 
built the pyramids out of it,—yes, carried 
it up on their backs, perhaps, and there 
fused and cemented and melted it into 
shapely blocks as they desired by the use 
of chemicals. And so they got rid of the 
sand and had the shapely pyramids to 
look upon and perpetuate the story of the 
lost arts of immortal and glorious old 
Egypt.” 

By this time the man had laid his left 
hand on the hand of the priest which held 
his own. But he was too eager to listen, 
and to learn, to do more than this, or to 
even move his lips. 

“But,” continued the priest with en- 
thusiasm, “our scientists have done 
more than restore this lost art in the 
building of cities. There are no beasts 
of burthen here as in Egypt. In free- 
com, where men can really follow their 
natural and wholesome desires, labor is 
free to choose its vocation and its hours. 
Necessity does not force a man to do the 
most menial work. The hardest toiler 
gets the best pay with us, and the pleas- 
antest tasks the lightest pay. This 
naturally leads to the employment of 
science to make labor’s tasks light and 
pleasant, rather than merely profitable 
to the employer. I spoke of the fusing 
of sand with chemicals. Well, now, an 
elevator is not a pretty thing, nor a 
poetical thing, nor is it quite what I 
mean; but if you keep in your mind the 
idea of an elevator, such as is used in the 
loading of wheat, you will have some 
idea of the way in which we gather up 
sand from the desert and carry it to the 
tops of our tallest edifices, and then melt 
it into column and spire and dome, as 
readily and easily as you can write your 
name in the sand with a walking-stick.” 

The man turned his face once more to 
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look at tower and tomb, minaret, cross, 
crescent, and all the numberless works 
before him under the glowing sun, in the 
buildings of the City Beautiful. With 
grateful heart he cried: 

“* And the desert shall blossom as the 
rose.’” 

“The desert,” said the priest, “is the 
place for the rose. The only real place 
for the rose is in the fervid sands of the 
desert. Warm sands above, artesian 
water below, and you have such roses as 
the world has not seen since the Garden 
of Eden. As for cities, we simply could 
not build, never could have built as we 
have built, but for this beautiful sea of 
desert sand.” 

“TI observe that you have the symbols 
of all religions,” said the man, medita- 
tively, after looking once more far out 
and under the newly-risen sun. 

“No, we have but one religion.” 

“Then why do I see all these various 
symbols ?” 

“These are but harmonies and tradi- 
tions, histories in the air.” 

“Then what is this one religion, pray ?” 

The priest was silent for a long time, 
still holding to both the hands that had 
been thrust with eager inquiry into his. 
At last he said: 

“TI should like to coin a new word. I 
should like to find some fusing and melt- 
ing chemical, such as they use out yonder 
in melting and fusing together the sands 
in building temples and shrines in all 
religions. But I am not cunning in 
speech. Let me say, then, that our one 
religion is to love truth, to love country, 
to do good.” 

“And what, then, do you worship?” 

Again the good priest was a long time 
silent. He looked down to the floor and 
then up and out and far away. At last 
he said slowly, humbly, and hardly above 
his breath: 

“We worship Truth, Duty, Beauty. 
Blend these three, this trinity, and all 
religions together, as they blend yonder 
sands, and then call it God. We worship - 
that—Gop.” 

















Cuaptrer XVII. 
IN HER PRESENCE AT LAST. 


Her WALKED the world with ended? head. 
“There is no thing,” he m 


“That must not some day join 


He sat where rolled a river deep; 
A woman sat her down to weep; 
A child lay in her lap asleep. 


The waters touched the mother’s hand. 
He blessed the babe. , cme 
But left it laughing in the sand 


That one kind word, i al at deal, 
Was as if you should plant a 
In sand along death’s sable t brede. 


And looking from the farther shore 
He saw, where he had sat before, 
A light that grew, pee ee 


I saw a growing, 


y people w 
With ath, and jubilant with some song. 


Of good and grew, this little seed 
sown in that day of need, 
Une i it touched the stars indeed! 


And then the old man smiling said, 
With youthful heart and lifted head, 
“No good deed ever joins the dead.” 


HE world is too much with us.” 

We must turn back to some of 
the old beliefs. We can’t get to heaven 
on a railroad car, no matter how fast it 
runs. © my preachers, this railroad 
leveling of all things is terrible, mon- 
strous; for it is making monsters of men, 
leveling them down so that their roads 
can cross over all religion into heaven. 
* You have explained away the parable of 
the rich man down in hell. 

My friend, who was this Jesus Christ ? 
There was but one Christ, a poor car- 
penter, who said: “Sell all that thou hast 
and distribute unto the poor, and come, 
follow me.” But you are preaching 
another Christ entirely. 

Several times Spain arose and turned 
out the priests who had got hold of the 
gold. I implore you, teach the true 
Christ. Tell your splendid paymasters 


“< 


that the people can rise up as easily as of 
old and turn the rich people out, as the 
rich priests were turned out. They can 
even go out, out in the wilderness as the 
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Jews went out, and build new worlds, if 
their taskmasters continue to oppress 
them. 

As the priest and the stranger ap- 
proached her wide-open door under the 
olive-trees, she came forward to meet 
them. 

The same ardent sincerity, the same 
eloquence of silence on her pale and 
passionless lips! Ah, how pale she was! 
Her once black hair had whitened with 
her beautiful face. The care, toil, en- 
durance of other days had taxed her 
terribly. She was now paying that tax 
with her precious life. And yet, she was 
so beautiful still! But it was the beauty 
of the grand old battlements of Rome in 
the moonlight, the majestic and mighty 
ruin of Karnak on the Nile at night. 

Her great, pathetic eyes looked at the 
stranger as if looking out from another 
world for a moment, and then she threw 
her two hands out as if throwing them 
across the years that had rolled between 
them. The years were spanned, swept 
aside, and the two were as of old. 

The priest went on his way without 
words. There are times, and they are 
very frequent, when words are an im- 
pertinence. 

People here, as in other parts of the 
semi-tropics, did not live in houses much. 
Without a word she slowly led out end 
along by the fountains and trees where 
the birds sang. 

There were no servants, indeed no 
noise or friction of any sort anywhere. 
It seemed as though he had at last found 
a land on earth that had some sense of 
heaven. Here it seemed as if it were one 
eternal Sabbath. And right and left, up 
and down the long wooded and watered 
streets, people were coming and people 
were going; pausing now to speak to one 
another in a soft and restful fashion, 

to listen, turning about to catch 
a last look or word, but that was all; 
there was no haste, and the chattering 
was all left to the birds. 

Passing on and up and around through 
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lanes of perfumed woods, by sparkling 
fountains and pleasant porches, they 
came to the summit, or, rather, the center, 
where the great trout-pools bubbled and 
boiled up through the massive blocks and 
broken ruins of some prehistoric Toltec 
city. She paused here to rest a moment, 
and turned to look below. She put out 
her hand. He comprehended her thought. 

She had indeed built a city, her City 
Beautiful in the desert. This, where 
they stood, was the hub of a wheel; in 
every direction ran the spokes; at the 
tips of the spokes and far out and around 
at the foot of the mountains ran a track 
of glass, around which cars of glass kept 
gliding, as spiders glide along, around 
and over their own little world of curious 
and intricate web, in silence and har- 
monious perfection. 

“But the title-deeds to it all? The 
world will come this way some day, and 
then—” 

“Ah, that I have provided for. You 
are a dreamer, I am a builder. You are 
of heaven, but I am only of earth. I 
bought the whole fifty leagues of desert 
for a small sum. And so you see I have 
in this, at least, lived up to the Lord’s 
Prayer: ‘Lead us not into tempation’; 
for no man will be tempted to try to take 
this land from us. I, in turn, have 
given all, by irrevocable will, to our 
people. There is not a human being 
here, from the priest who brought you 
here to the babe born within this hour, 
who is not a full partner in all the real 
interests of this city of the desert. We 
have no disinherited. The coming 
together of my people does not enrich 
some without toil. The landless do 
not pay tribute to the landlords. All 
are equal owners in natural and social 
values. 

“The curse of all society is the grant- 
ing of special privileges which are the 
survivals of the divine right of-force and 
fraud. I determiried that my city should 
exist for the granting and preserving of 
equal rights. I determined that there 
should be no privileges granted to the 


few. We have no monopoly laws; we 
have no patent-rights, or copyrights, 
even.” 

“But is that just?” said the man. 
“Has not a man a right to his book ?” 

“He has a right to sell his book once, 
but not for a half-century. It is just, 
when all privileges are abolished together. 
Then each man invents for all and all 
the rest invent for him. It is a free ex- 
change of benefits.” 

The man’s face shone. 

“T see!” he said. “The incentive to 
invention is the love of it; the reward is 
the pleasure of creating.” 

She arose and they walked on, his 
mind exalted with the new idea. 

“And they are all so happy and 
prosperous!” he exclaimed, his mind 
turning back to the brown girls he had 
seen gathering fruit among the broad 
leaves as he glided down from the 
mountain the day before. 

“So happy, so healthy, and so beauti- 
ful,” she continued, as they entered a 
retreat where she threw herself on a lion’s 
skin that covered a broad, silken couch. 
He sank at her side. He put out his 
hand to touch and take hers to his heart. 
She did not repel him. She did not 
take her hand away. She did not disdain 
his touch; but somehow her soul seemed 
far, far away, above him, so far above 
him. So much larger she seemed as he 
sat there in his narrow vanity and selfish- 
ness, that he left like crouching down 
on the floor at her feet. 

How tranquilly grand she was in all her 
silent splendor. Time had only made 
her more glorious, glorious in body as in 
soul it seemed now, now as she sat there 
all aglow and flushed with the excite- 
ment of their meeting. But it was only 
momentary with her, this flush and glow 
and glory of form and face. Beauty 
there was, and glow and color, fervor 
and fire even; but it was the fire and 
glow of the dying sun. 

The kindly old priest came back 
after a time to take the stranger with him. 
They wandered away together, and infa 
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quiet way he talked when requested, very 
earnestly of himself to the stranger, and 
as nearly as can be recalled as follows: 

“As for being a priest, I am a priest; 
and yet I am not now all priest. It did 
not seem good to me that the people 
should be ignorant and dependent to 
the end of time. If the world is to lay 
aside the sword and turn to the plough- 
share it must be done intelligently if 
done permanently. Love must be in 
the hearts of the people as well as in the 
hearts of the priests. Religion must be 
a fact, not merely a form. The people 
are good, the world is beautiful, and 
God is love. Let the child that comes 
laughing down out of heaven to us, 
clapping its tiny hands with delight all 
day in the open fields, not be told that 
it is sinful, and that the world is wicked, 
and that Ged is angry with this beautiful 
world which he has made for man. No, 
no! God has made each child happy, 
and it should be forbidden that man, 
priest or layman, should make it unhappy. 
What evangelist has ever yet gone forth 
preaching faith in man? Not one. But 
man is and ever has been preaching the 
depravity of man. Man seems even to 
try to show the goodness of God by 
publishing bis own wickedness. It is 
high time to stop this. You cannot 
make even a child good by forever forcing 
it to believe it is bad. 

“Let man go into the desert, having 
faith in God as Moses had, but above 
all faith in man; and with the gospel of 
peace and good-will he can, in this age, 
when savage men and savage beasts have 
ceased to be, build such a New Jeru- 
salem as the world has never dreamed of. 

“Look at Salt Lake,—ignorant leaders, 
a degrading religion, the lowest of 
Europe for a following, one-tenth to the 
church, much time and hard toil to the 
temple; and yet the Union to-day con- 
tains no better, happier, or more pros- 
perous people. Therefore preach that 
man is good, open the sea-doors and let 
hungry Europe come to people our 
deserts.” 
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The City-Builder found himself being 
irresistibly drawn toward this thoughtful 
man. He asked him to tell how it was 
that he came to walk out and down from 
his high place and take up his home in 
the desert. 

Very deliberately he began, after some 
reflection, and spoke, as nearly as can be 
remembered, to this effect: 

“There is a sort of Free-Masonry, as 
it were, among men in the world of 
thought; a sort of common ground, com- 
mon sense, in upper worlds of thought. 
The eminent theologian is not neces- 
sarily a more religious man than the 
eminent mathematician. The eminent 
mathematician is not of necessity a 
wiser man than the eminent theologian. 
But in this age of advancement all 
thinkers of all creeds or callings have a 
community of thought on the common 
ground of common-sense. And looking 
out and down from this, oftentimes with 
their gray heads laid close together, they 
have had their hearts torn continually 
at the contemplation of the misery of 
men. The eminent and thoughtful 
theologians, most especially, have de- 
plored and continue to deplore this 
misery, so inseparably interwoven, in 
the present order of things, with false- 
hood practiced in the name of Jesus 
Christ. Now, of these eminent men of 
the church there are, and long have been, 
two distinct kinds: one the kind that 
pities the misery and deplores the ignor- 
ance and deceit, but at the same time 
sees no way out of it all, and believes 
that the misery and the ignorance and 
the deceit are inseparable, and that the 
best thing to do is to leave things as they 
are and go right along with all the false- 
hoods and all the forms and all the fees. 
The other kind of man among the emi- 
nent theologians is the one who desires 
to despise forms and ceremonies and 
shams, and to walk in the footprints of 
the meek and lowly Nazarene, without 
pay or price. Of course there is a third 
class, or kind of theologians, so-called, 
and this is, by far the most numerous. 





But remember, I have been speaking of 
eminent men, of thinkers, not of men 
who enter the church as they enter the 
army, merely for the money and to 
escape that one first command of God 
when man was driven out of Eden, which 
was, ‘In the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
eat bread.’ But as this large class 
weighs nothing in the world of thought, 
I need not speak of it again. The second 
kind referred to, however, is more 
numerous than one would at first believe. 
So, when I learned that an attempt was 
to be made somewhere in the deserts of 
America to found a community as an 
example to the world, on the plain, 
brief precepts, principles, example and 
sermons of Jesus Christ I turned my 
back on forms and to be of it. 
And then I wanted to help destroy gold 
and silver, the root of so much evil; and 
having long had a theory that gold and 
silver grow, as mosses or even as potatoes 
grow, I wanted time and room and place 
to put it to the test.” 

“And it is you, you who made all this 
gold and silver that glitters everywhere 
in such profusion? So much gold, and 
yet a waiter!” 

“A waiter has simply combined some 
of God’s elements and put them in 
favorable place to grow. The potato 
which Magellan found in Brazil was not 
fit to eat. Now it feeds half the world; 
and I can pave the whole world with 
gold.” 

“ But,” exclaimed the startled stranger, 
“this discovery will upset the whole 
commercial world.” 

“There is a God,” answered his com- 
panion, gravely; “and this discovery, 
like the discovery of America, like the 
discovery of the properties of steam, 
electricity, all great and good things, 
came in its full season. The pursuit of 
wealth, like the ancient pursuit of war, 
has had its uses as well as its abuses. 
The world in its swift progress is fast 
leaving the latter far behind,—though 
there are still those who think the 
butchery of their brothers a noble 
pursuit and a fair expression of that 
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law of nature which insists on the sur- 
vival of the fittest; and it may be cen- 
turies still before the dull and unthinking 
masses cease to regard hoarding as the 
highest and chiefest of pursuits. But 
now, since we know the secret of making 
gold grow in the recesses of rocks, as 
mosses grow on the outside, they will no 
longer hoard gold. And that is the 
death-blow to the miser and the money- 
lender. 

“You know, when gold was first found 
in California, English bankers sent com- 
missions to America, urging that silver 
only be made the commercial basis. So 
you see that we have only to find gold in 
such masses as we have silver, a thing 
still possible, even in the mountains of 
Russia or the Americas, to destroy it as 
a basis of trade. And ah, what a triumph, 
what a day of emancipation when we 
shall proclaim our discovery to the world, 
and Russia shall let loose her millions 
from the mines in the Ural; when the 
bravest and best men of our great land 
shall cease to destroy rivers and forests 
and come out from the Rocky Mountain 
caverns to the sun and the plains and—” 

“And commerce shall cease ?” 

“Commerce, in its best estate, will 
begin.” 

“And your currency ?” 

“Will be honor; as it is now, in nine 
case out of ten, nine dollars in ten. A 
merchant of long standing and stainless 
name only gives his name, his cheque, in 
payment. Is a nation less than a man? 
I tell you that commerce, free and open 
interchange between men and nations, 
will only begin when honor is made a 
basis, instead of base metal,—when this 
mighty nation of United States shall say 
to the nations of the earth, as it said to its 
own people in the great Civil war, Here 
is my honor, my promise to pay; I have 
done with shifting and varying values 
that wreck and impoverish and make 
miserable my people—” 

“But if—?” 

“There should be no such words. 
We have only to insist on it, to persist in 
it, and then how eagerly other nations 
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will follow! and the poet’s dream, ‘the 
federation of the world.’” 





Cuaprer XVIII. 


GIVE US THIS DAY OUR DAILY BREAD. 


Tue Day sat by with banner furled; 
His battered shield hung on the wall; 


One t star walked the u world, 
purple-robed, in Stately Hall; 
Some unseen reapers gathered golden sheaves, 


The skies wae asten bee life in yellow leaves. 


Brady 8 of Hebron rested. Then 
i unto their presence drew 
A os with his band of men 
And smote His poer, and well- ~~ slew, 
Saying, — ye poor! Behol king 


Comes orth with torch and dance and loud delight.” 


His poor, how much they cared to see! 
as » prone, to see, to hear! 


But captain angrily, 
‘saree them forth with _ and spear, 
see? ei cn and when the king passed 


These fon poor—they knew not what to do. 


Lo, then a soft-voiced stranger 7 
Be Se et pe 
+ Gunes Goan'p poral. oouhs plaoss 
eam a ample 
Where song and perfume fill the restful air, 
And men speak scarce at all. The King is there.” 


They passed ; Re fee! — wt ey 
What king th carpets like to this? 
What hat King hath music like the trill 

ets "mid these silences— 
These pakenel Piensa, Sek en yen 
The soul like sunlight on a hill at dawn ? 


Behold what blessings in the air! 
What benedictions in the dew! 
These olives lift their arms in prayer; 
ba turn their leaves, God reads them through; 
Yon ie So ees eee 
Are fairer-robed than choristers of kings. 


Lift now your heads! 


Of i of heaven, seas 


For yor 


never been told 
Fa ping Me 


st anil these chips of gold. 


= raised their heads on high; 
~ 7 a the pes ——* 

e a glories 

The benedictions of the dew; 
And from that day His were richer far 
Than all such kings as keep where follies are. 


HE stranger, having turned aside 
from the meditative priest, felt 
himself drifting again into Miriam’s 
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presence. The sun had gone down; 
the stars were out, and yet it was not 
night, or at least, it was not dark, Light, 
light everywhere! Not jets of light, 
like gas, or electric-lights, but level sheets 
of light, soft, large, and luminous as the 
face of the moon. But more of this 
hereafter. 

“You will dine with us now ?” 

He wanted to say that he would like 
to sit and hear her and her only, forever 
and forever; for that had been the truth. 
He could not have dared to lie to her, 
even in compliment; but he assented in 
silence, and she led on through the 
luminous woods and ways of glass. 
They finally entered what seemed to be a 
grove, with a great table reaching far 
down and out of sight under broad- 
sweeping leaves. 

He sat at her right hand. Grave and 
learned men, beautiful and silent women, 
brown and black and pearly white, were 
here and there between the men, like fruit 
among the foliage overhead. 

He could see the stars and the moon in 
the blue sky through the leaves. 

“What will you do if it rains ?” 

With a finger partly raised to her lips, 
for the music and dancing were about to 
begin, she said kindly, as she leaned her 
face so close to his that he breathed the 
perfume of her hair: 

“The sky which you see is seen through 
a dome of glass.” 

The musicians, some distance back and 
up in the boughs, like singing birds, were 
not of the old and tired type, bald and 
exhausted from bad air and bad lights, 
and broken by care and anxiety; they 
were ruddy and merry and full of the 
music of their own high spirits,—girls 
here, boys there, middle-aged men and 
middle-aged women; yet all young, 
young with the eternal youth of love and 
content and kindliness. 

A note! a bar! a breath of warm wind 
in the trees! Zephyrs? birds? olian 
harps? a far-off call of cooling waters? 
What was it, and what did it all mean? 

Can you conceive of silent music? 
Well, this was silent music. At least, it 
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was music without noise. We need say 
no more now, we might be misunderstood 
were we to say less. It was music with- 
out the noise that so insolently attends 
ordinary music. May we say it was 
noiseless melody ? 

It was not the music of the civilized 
city, it was the new music of the new 
order that is to come,—the wild, free, 
far-off, and effortless melody of the desert 
and of the silent children of the desert; 
of love, peace, pleasure, rest. Suddenly, 
on a glass stage to the right and left and 
among the great banana-leaves and lofty 
ferns with fronded palms that pushed 
against the sky of glass in heaven, the 
dancers glided. And they too were 
noiseless, and they glided as if in the air. 
The glass was so perfect that, like the 
artificial sky overhead, it was invisible. 

To and fro, forward, back, bowed or 
erect, singly or in couples, they sang and 
sang in the movements of their most 
perfect bodies. The leaves and ferns 
were very abundant and very broad, and 
these dancing girls were natural. 

Then slowly all sound, all movement 
of all things ceased. Slowly and un- 
obtrusively a white-haired man, far down 
among the trees, rose up and solemnly 
bowed his head. Then all heads were 
bowed with his; each one present repeated 
the Lord’s Prayer, and that was all. 

As he took his seat, a beautiful woman 
arose and slowly proceeded to read the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

Meantime the dinner went on as if no 
stranger were present. In fact, the 
stranger was not allowed to feel that he 
was a stranger. 

And such a dinner!—such milk and 
honey, such fruits, such oils! Surely 
the wearied man had come at last upon 
the land of milk and honey. The Lord 
had surely led him through the green 
pastures by the still waters. 

And what a continual melody of 
melodies, even after the girls had melted 
away one by one from among the ferns 
and banana-leaves, and the musicians 
and all had settled into place at table!— 
a sort of melodious silence! No rattling 
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of knives on rattling plates, in the carving 
and handling and mutilation of meats, 
no coming and going of servants; no 
rattling and rasping of feet on marble 
floors, they sat with their feet on the soft, 
white, natural sands of the desert. 

But this one dining-hall, or temple to 
melody, was only an example of a con- 
stantly increasing number of a similar 
and yet very dissimilar character; for 
while the people had their individual 
homes, they loved to come often to these 
pleasant dining-clubs or halls. 

This dining-hall which was devoted 
to serious themes, and was preferred by 
venerable men and women of earnest 
thought, was a smaller and less preten- 
tious place. Yet even here, peace, re- 
pose, the perfect good-manners, a low 
voice, an equanimity of soul and serenity 
of all things, all things keeping har- 
monious melody with lisping leaves over- 
head and soft, warm sands underfoot. 

The hall where the men and women 
who were entirely devoted to science 
loved to meet and dine was also peculiar 
to itself, as were those of poetry and 
painting. But each and al] had this 
dominating preference for nature’s har- 
mony of color, harmony of source, har- 
mony of soul. 


And now let us mention one thing here 
before it is quite forgotten. He had been 
here many days, had sat at many dinners; 
yet one day, when passing with an 
English clergyman through a herd of 
fat cattle, he suddenly remembered that 
he had not tasted roast-beef since coming 
to the place. 

“You have not tasted roast-beef nor 
any other kind of meat. Olive-oil, butter, 
eggs, cream and so on, have been your 
closest approach to meat-eating,” said 
the good man, smiling. 

“And you do not eat animal food ?” 

“We do not want animal food here, 
and we do not need animal food here; 
and so, of course, we do not eat our sleek 
and mild-eyed companions.” 

“ Of what use, then are your herds ?” 

“For milk, butter, cheese; besides 
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that, when these cattle grow so old that 
they are helpless, they are driven to a 
remote place and relieved of life by a 
painless death; then we permit ourselves 
to use their hides.” 

“Yes, you must have shoes.” 

“Not at all necessary, not at all. Did 
ever man see such pretty feet as Indian 
women have? There have never been 
seen on earth such small and pretty feet 
as the American Indian women have 
always had. And yet they, even in the 
North, are and have always been, so far 
as possible, a barefooted people. And 
here it is not only possible for our women 
as well as men to go barefooted, but it is 
even desirable for comfort. No, we do 
not really need much leather here,” added 
he. “Now, when I work in the field—” 


In his surprise at the idea of the 
Established Churchman working in the 
fields the stranger must have suddenly 
turned his head; for he looked at him 
inquiringly for a second and then con- 
tinued : 

“As I was going on to say, when I 


work in the fields I always go barefooted, 
for I like the touch of the soft soil and the 
warm sand. It makes my blood run like 
wine, and I live in my feet as well as in 
my head at such time. My wife, how- 
ever, still wears shoes when she does her 
weaving or spinning.” 

“Your wife? weaving? Pardon me, 
you are jesting.” 

“Nay, you shall see her at her weaving 
some day, and soon. With us the 
abolition of all special privileges has 
made it necessary for all to toil. But 
when all men toil, no man need work 
hard or beyond his strength. Work, in 
fact, has become a recreation, a neces- 
sity of perfect enjoyment.” 

“ But even when all toil, work must be 
a hardship.” 

“Not at all. Two hours a day at any 
employment will support one nicely.” 

“But do the rich work also? What 
pressure brings them to toil ?” 

“There are no rich in the sense in 
which you use the word. Of course 
some men care more for wealth than 
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others, but as they must earn it they 
must work for it. The State does not 
equalize possessions, but it equalizes 
opportunities; and there are no wide 
differences in possessions such as the 
outside world shows. Ponder well on 
this, my son. Inequalities in condition 
are born out of special favors granted 
by the State to a few. There are two 
ways to cure this evil: Extend the same 
favors to all, or withold them from the 
few. We believe in the latter method, 
which is more truly in harmony with the 
Declaration of Independence. With us, 
possession is dependent upon personal toil 
or the free gift of friendship.” 

The man pondered. “It is wonder- 
fully simple, but it does not get back of 
natural differences.” 

“We do not propose to question na- 
ture,” said the preacher, with a lofty look 
on his face. “The powers of the human 
brain are infinitely varied. The dullard 
in one direction may be wondrously skil- 
ful in another. Men differ from each 
other very little more than birds of the 
same species. Equality of chance will 
prove this. Freedom is the magic word, 
and has been through all ages. We are 
nearing the fulfilment of its prophecy.” 

The man now spoke hesitatingly; he 
had another question to ask: 

“But are there not unpleasant tasks 
which all shirk? Is not some force 
necessary ?” 

“T see the question,” said the preacher. 
“There is no force in our colony to con- 
trol the action of the individual, save only 
when the action interferes with the equal 
freedom of the rest. We have no slaves 
on whom to throw our menial tasks. 
All menial service has disappeared.” 

“But there must be unpleasant tasks,” 
persisted the man. 

“There were at first; but as all were 
free to do them or not, the most un- 
pleasant soon commanded the highest 
wages, and the employers were forced 
to abolish them altogether or make them 
pleasant. ~It-was_marvelous how soon 
invention turned itself in the direction of 


making heavy tasks light, and changing or 
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abolishing whole industries. ‘Any in- 
dustry which depends upon the slavery 
of a single one of my ple,’ said our 
great leader, ‘will be abolished, because 
all my people must be free.’ This law 
of freedom has made every mine light as 
day, every factory silent and sunny, and 
every menial task a source of forward 
movement, freedom to freemen.” 

The good man’s face glowed as hespoke. 
His smile had tender sympathy in it. 

The man caught at the preacher’s arm. 
“Tell me more!” he cried. “The light 
is breaking for me.” 

“Go see for yourself,” smiled the 
clergyman. “You will not find one 
noisome workshop, not one dark and 
damp mine, nor one furnace-like place 
of toil in the city. There will be a lack 
of many things which have been con- 
sidered necessary to civilization; but we 
say that any industry or enterprise which 
is based upon the enforced toil of our 
fellow-men is not civilization; it is the 
infamy of civilization. Come with me. 
You will not find a toil-worn face, nor a 
gnarled and trembling, work-scarred hand 
in this city of ours. Every man, woman, 
and child in this colony can throw the 
head back and laugh with joy of life and 
an unclouded future. Come—to see is 
to be convinced.” 

The bewildered man rose and followed. 
“Tt is like the law of gravity, it reaches 
everywhere, this law of equal freedom.” 





Cuaprer XIX. 
THE TOIL OF GOD. 


Bexo p the silvered mists that rise 
From all-night toiling in the corn. 
The mists have duties up the skies, 
The skies have duties with the morn; 
While all the world is full of earnest care 
To make the fair world still more wondrous fair. 


More lordly fair; the stately morn 
Moves down the walk of golden wheat; 
Her guards of honor gild the corn 
In golden peioey ior her feet; 
ills she crowns in crowns of gold, 


The purpled 
ies Gel cele eth cn ob Mowdind ‘ 


H, the mother’s love here! the 

lover’s love here! the love in the 

hearts of all here! the God in the hearts 
of all! 
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Our unfortunate city-builder, who had 
wrought so hard on his mountain-side 
by the sea and yet had failed so signally, 
sought out, at every opportunity, the 
silent and wonderful woman who 
done all this since they parted in Egypt. 
He wanted to sit at her feet and learn. 
How helpless he was, he now began to 
know too well. Would she only teach 
him, tell him how to go on! 

They sat one day by the fountain in 
the Toltec ruins. The birds were busy, 
the bees were busy. 

“Yes, it is always just like that here,” 
she said at length. “We all work 
together and bring our sweets to the 
common hive,—not because of law, but 
because of liberty.” 

He bowed his head in meditation for a 
time, then said: 

“You have succeeded, I have failed. 
It is but right that you tell me why it is 
that I, the strong man, should have 
failed, while you, the woman, and not so 
strong in body, succeeded. You will 
tell me?” 

After some hesitation she began and 
went on slowly; for she was very far 
from strong: 

“In the first place you failed by tempt- 
ing men to leave you and turn back to 
the task-masters and the flesh-pots of 
Egypt. Why, had Moses himself set 
his children down on a mountain-side 
in sight of some beautiful city and offered 
them the choice to stay or go, how many 
would have remained with him and gone 
forward to build Jerusalem? William 
the Conqueror burned his ships behind 
him, and so kept his sixty thousand at 
his side. Even the Pilgrim Fathers 
would have returned, could they have 
consistently done so, as William Penn re- 
turned.” 

There was a long silence. The bees 
and the birds and the grasshoppers that 
sung in the grass at their feet had it all 
their own way. Then she went on: 


“No, we here, removed from almost 
every temptation, do not allow ourselves 
to come and go and evade the first great 
law of God that you allowed to the lowest 




















of the low, the weakest of the weak, 
and in the midst of every temptation.” 

“ And that first great law of God is— ?” 

“*Tn the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread till thou returnest to the ground.’” 

He caught his breath and said: “ Why, 
I thought the first great law of God was 
the love of God and to ‘love thy neighbor 
as thyself.’” 

“Hear me, hear me,” she said. “The 
very first, last words of God to man, as 
the gates of Paradise closed behind, were 
these: ‘In the sweat of thy face—not in 
the sweat of the face of another—shalt 
thou eat bread till thou returnest to the 
ground’; and we search the Bible in 
vain for any single exception in favor of 
any human being, be he priest, prophet, 
president, or king. Why, even the em- 
peror of the heathen Mongol must 
plow and sow his field in the sweat of his 
face. And so firmly fixed is this law of 
God, established in the laws of nature, 
that the experience of six thousand years 
testifies that this is the only path to 
perfect health. This is a positive law, 
the first law, and a positive law that 
admits of no equivocation. It fell from 
the voice of God centuries before Moses 
reached up his hands to receive the 
tablets where His finger, amid thunder 
and flame, had traced the negative laws 
of the Decalogue.” 

“The negative laws?” 

“As I said before, this one first law, 
that thou shalt eat thy bread in the sweat 
of thy face, is a positive law. The 
Decalogue is almost entirely negative. 
But only let the one, first, great com- 
mand be strictly observed and the 
Decalogue will never be broken. It is 
the one continual effort to escape this 
one first command that brings man in 
collision with the laws of Sinai. As for 
the law of love, it is as natural as nature; 
though the true reading is not as you 
read it. After the love of God, which 
is inseparable from all goodness, you are 
commanded to ‘love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” Do you understand?” 

“Certainly, and so I have tried and 
tried to do.” 
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“But have you not tried to love him 
more? Mark you, you are to ‘love thy 
neighbor as thyself’; not more than 
thyself, but as thyself. Now as you love 
the good that is in you, so shall you love 
the good that is in your neighbor; as you 
hate the evil that is in you, so shall you 
hate and abhor the evil that is in your 
neighbor,—yea, hate it and abhor it.” 

A long time he held his head low in 
thought now, and she sat listening to the 
birds, bees, grasshoppers, God. Then 
he said: 

“Why may not any resolute souls, if 
wise enough and strong enough, step out 
from the world and into this unpeopled 
middle-land, anywhere, anywhere from 
here up to Canada, or even down to 
Patagonia, and do much as you have 
done here, with this example of yours 
before them ?” 

“Tt should be done and it will be done, 
over and over again. The mistake has 
been in man’s not believing in man. 
Man has said man is bad; kings, poli- 
ticians, creedists, have kept man arrayed 
against man since the dawn of history. 
To-day Europe keeps millions and mil- 
lions of men standing with guns and 
swords in hand to slay their brothers— 
Christians! But this nation has grown 
beyond that; and now the people of 
of this city have grown beyond the idle 
lawyers, idle politicians, and idle creedists 
who continually tell us that man is bad, 
evil, weak, worthless, and cannot be trust- 
ed to go forth from slavery, as Moses 
went forth to found his own city in the 
wilderness.” 

“Then I shall abandon my mountain- 
side above the city, and lead my people 
as Moses led his people, and build my 
city in the wilderness as you have built 
yours.” 

He was very much in earnest, but she 
raised her thin hand in protest as she 
said: 

“No; ‘what man putteth his hand to 
the plough and looketh back?’ Go 
forward to the end as you began. An 
example of great effort, even a great 
failure, is worth much to the world now. 
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The foundations of cities planted by 
man in mud and malaria are shaken. 
Take New York, for example, once a 
small city of great men, now a great city 
of small men, who contend and strive 
and struggle; a city continually divided 
against itself. And so we know that it 
shall one day have no place on the map 
of the world. No, not wars or earth- 
quakes, nothing of that sort as of old 
when walls were built, but that lowest 
of all low pursuits and the coarsest of all 
human qualities, commerce, money-get- 
ting,—this is in her heart to her ruin; 
this is the baneful wooden horse holding 
destruction within. 

“You should not have planted entirely 
for profit. Go back and plant as God 
planted. Remember the Bible says: 
‘And the Lord God planted a garden 
eastward in Eden wherein he caused to 
grow every tree that is pleasant to the 
sight and good for food.’ 

“Observe that the trees ‘pleasant to 
the sight,’ came first. Far back in the 
morning of the world, before man was, 
God planted a garden in which the 
beautiful, ‘pleasant to the sight,’ was 
preferred to the useful, that which is 
good for food. Yet man in his arrogant 
domain over the earth is ever ready to 
destroy that which is pleasant to the 
sight and set up in its place that which 
is good for food. 

“Man seems to think that the trees 
were made for man. The truth is man 
was made for the trees. The trees came 
in the order of creation on the third day, 
age or cycle, while man was left to the 
very last. Man was never thought of 
until long after the trees were in full 
glory. Long after, ages perhaps, after 
the planting of the garden eastward in 
Eden man was created. Man was created 
for the express purpose of taking care of 
the trees pleasant to the sight and good 
for food. He was placed ‘in the garden 
to tend it and to keep it.’ It looks as if 
man might have been quite forgotten had 
he not been needed to take care of the 
trees in ‘the garden eastward in Eden.’ 

“We are in the habit of calling this 
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Pacific sea-bank, this garden with its 
white wall of snow and world of trees 
pleasant to the sight, the new garden of 
Eden. Yet we fly right in the face of 
Holy Writ, God, Nature, and strip our 
garden and sell the garments of our good 
Mother Earth for gold. 

“There is nothing plainer in all the 
pages of the Bible than the truth, that 
man was made to tend and keep the trees. 
There is nothing truer in all the pages of 
history than that where man destroyed 
the trees he himself has been destroyed. 

“America owes ever so much to the 
Indians for their care and skill in forestry. 
But for the savage, so-called, we would 
have found but a barren waste along 
the Atlantic sea-bank. One of the oldest 
books touching on American forests, in 
the British Museum, has this statement 
in quaint old English, that ‘the squats 
(squaws ?) do in the moist St. Martin’s 
summertime, when the leaves have fallen, 
set fire to the leaves, and so do not only 
prevent great fires in the dry season, but 
they do burn away the underwood so 
that you may ride to the hounds as in an 
English park.’ 

“When the great American poet comes 
he will lift his face to the trees that are 
pleasant to the sight and sing as never 
sang man since the seers of old, who saw 
and knew the Cedars of Lebanon. 

“Consider if you can the sublime, the 
simple, imperial dignity of a single great 
tree that is pleasant to the sight, and 
there is no tree great or small that is not 
pleasant to the sight; fronting the four 
winds of Heaven, sun or rain, flame or 
frost, lifting his arms in attitude of prayer 
through all the centuries, drawing his 
shapely presence up and up and up, his 
thousands tons of weight. By what hard 


and terrible toil we may not know, but 


we must surely know that there can be no 
hard toil, no weighty work like the work 
of a great tree to climb up and up and up 
toward the sun through all the battling 
elements and to hold his place there, as 
if to prop the very porch of Heaven, the 
House of Him who caused ‘every tree to 
grow that is pleasant to the sight.’ 
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“ And when the great tree falls, observe 
that it is not in battle, not in storm, but 
in days of absolute calm and stillness. 
It is very strange, but only in days of 
calm can you hear the thunder of a falling 
King of the forest. And how he falls, 
an emperor to the last, silent as Ceesar. 

“You will stay on your steeps of stone 
to the end, planting and planting till you 
have a forest of trees ‘pleasant to the 
sight.’ You will make pleasant resting- 
places for the poor who will come from 
out the city for a breath of air. You 
will give work to the poor by heaping of 
the stones into towers, pyramids, monu- 
ments to love. These white tombs and 
towers bursting up through your green 
forest will be beautiful, beautiful, so 
beautiful that people will want to rest 
there and rest there. Give them a place 
to rest, the living and the dead.” 

“Yes, yes; I will. But what a 
miracle has been wrought here!” 

“Tt is not a miracle,” she hastened to 
say; “I simply removed all friction. As 
for that stupendous work which is being 
done,” and she lifted her face toward the 
glittering sea of spires and towers beyond, 
“it has cost scarcely a thought; and it 
has cost no man any waste of time. 
The eminent humanitarians who gathered 
about me here had time, as never before 
in the history of man, to really think, and 
really be humanitariais. There was an 
old mercenary saying that time is money. 
We esteem the man who saves time to 
man as the only real millionaire. He is 
not only a millionaire, he is the emanci- 
pator of the human race.” 

“Yet Ruskin has said that man should 
first set man to work, then the cattle, 
then the machine.” 

“Yes, and Morris taught that we 
should turn back to the old pastoral 
times, and live as the shepherds lived.” 
She said this with a sad shake of the 
head. “Why, this,” she went on, “is 
like as if the two great captains of Moses 
had turned back to the flesh-pots of 
Egypt. But at the same time these 
teachings show us that the world is ripe, 
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ready for open revolt against the hard 
and bitter conditions of its people.” 

She paused, and he took the occasion 
offered to look her in the face, and with 
bitter remembrances ask her again why 
he had failed so sadly; why his long 
endeavor to build up a city on the moun- 
tain-side should have been so despised; 
for he felt she had not told all. 

At last she said slowly, sadly: “Why, 
then, in the second place, you failed 
because of your vanity, your painful and 
most pitiful vanity.” 

The sudden flush of pain that swept 
over his face as his eyes fell before her 
told how truly the probe had gone to the 
heart, and how necessary was the cruel 
surgery. After a pause, and leaning 
forward her face, she said in the kindest 
and most pitying manner: 

“Your vanity made you choose a con- 
spicuous place, where you could daily 
proclaim from your housetop how good 
and humble and industrious and unselfish 
you were. You thrust yourself and your 
new ideas in the midst of hard men who 
had but the one old idea of getting and 
igetting; and then you proclaimed by 
word and deed that if a man smote the 
one cheek you would cheerfully turn the 
other, and that if a man took from you 
one garment you would not only give 
another, but the whole suit; and so, 
right in the face of the Lord’s Prayer, you 
led men into temptation.” 

The weight of her truth bowed his 
head low before her once more; for he 
saw that he had, after all, been but a 
boastful Pharisee. Finally she went on: 

“The world is dotted all over with 
good men who are trying to do good in 
secret; but he who proclaims it,— 
‘verily, he hath his reward.’ Yet go 
forward. You have not failed; you 
only have not yet succeeded.” 

Then from far away, as if from that 
other world, came her words, His words: 
“ Be ye wise as serpents, but as harmless 
as doves. . . . I leave my peace with 
you.” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE CAVE OF DESPAIR. 
“All Hope Abandon, Ye Who Enter Here.” 
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Opper, in New York American. 
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Opper, i nm Boston American. (Reproduced by special per- 
mission of W. R. Hearst.) 


ONE TYPE OF AMERICAN “ LAW-MAKER.” 


The People Elect Them, But the Trusts Control Them. 
From the New Voice, Chicago. 


THE SHapes—" Beware!! We went that way.” 
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Opper, in Boston American. (Reproduced by special per- ry 
mission of W. R. Hearst.) 
Ryan Walker, in Ann Arbor Argus. 


Suir Susstpy BILL—*‘Seeing that I have such a big gun 
“What ’s a Little Thing Like the Anti-Free-Pass-Law and you having money I might be induced 
Between Friends?” to hold you up.” 


THEY ALL DOIT. 
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Opper, in New York American. a by special permission of W. R. Hearst.) 
OUR UPPER HOUSE. 


‘The Senate will please come to order.”’ 











Warren, in New York Globe. 
THE STRONG ARM OF THE LAW! 





“9 aya A tulate you upon the fact that we 
now have in New York State child labor-laws which I be- 
; lieve can be enforced. It is of th 
Warren, in New York Globe. 


e utmost im portance 
that these laws shall not be left idle on the statute books.” 

—Theodore Roosevelt, in a letter to the Child-Labor Com- 
“WHAT WILL THE ARMY DO?” mittee. 











Sullivant, in New York American. (Reproduced by special permission of W. R. Hearst.) 
THE POOR OLD POLICY-HOLDERS’ MONEY THE REAL CAUSE OF THE INSURANCE TUG-OF-WAR. 
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Bengough, in The Public, Chicago. 
FARMER AND PLUTOCRAT, 

FaRMER—“ Look here, what do mean by tolling 
me that taxation of land-values would. hurt the farmers 
The land in these two cities alone is worth more than 
all the farms in the country !"’ 

PLuTocraT—“ Come away—that’s very injurious read- 
ing matter for simple minds like yours!” 





Unc Le Sam—“ Now, James, if could just this on 
him, too, I would feel = ” 
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Bartholomew, in Minneapolis Journal. a 
WHY HE WAS WHIPPED. - 
THE Brar—“ Well, you see, I was just fighting for a Cory, in New York World. 
dinner, while he was fighting for his life. HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF—THE OIL SITUATION 
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THE ANARCHISTIC TRUSTS AND THE AMERICAN REIGN OF TERROR. 
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EDITORIALS. 


A TRUE DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT—THE SUPREME DEMAND 
OF THE HOUR. 


HERE is no more important question 

before the American people than that 
of preserving democratic government in its 
essez:tial elements. In the past republic 
after republic has flourished for a time, out as 
age crept on one of three deadly evils ap- 
peared: the republic went down before the 
sword of force wielded by ambition; or it was 
transformed into an oligarchy such as prevailed 
in Venice, where power became practically 
supreme and permanent in the hands of cer- 
tain families; or wealth and privilege in the 
hands of the shrewd and the cunning slowly 
and silently but with unswerving determina- 
tion advanced from one vantage-ground to 
another, until the republic, once proud in its 
own strength, became the servile tool of privi- 
leged interests, as in the case of Florence, 
after the de Medici family became the supreme 
masters of the republic without holding any 
office or interfering in the slightest degree 
with the republican shell, though the soul of 
freedom had been as effectively strangled as it 
was in Milan after the triumph through the 
sword of Sforza. 

The only way in which a republic can main- 
tain the essentials of pure democracy is to 
meet changed conditions with changes that 
will effectively preserve the government in 
fact as well as in theory to the people—effect- 
ively make the people at al] times the head and 
fount of authority, to whom their servants 
must be amenable and whose power to sanc- 
tion or reject legislation must be 

In the early days of our republic, before 
powerful privileged interests and enormously 
wealthy corporations had arisen, furnishing 
the sinews of strength to corrupt and con- 
scienceless political leaders and partisan 
machines, the provisions made to secure to our 
people the blessings of a government of the 


people, by the people and for the people were : 


carefully guarded by the people’s servants. 
To-day all this is changed. Powerful vested 
interests, i in unison with masterful 
political bosses who operate or dominate the 
partisan machines, make or unmake the peo- 
ples’ servants, defeat legislation demanded for 


the protection of the millions, and thwart the 
ends of republican government. To meet 
these changed conditions three things are of 
paramount importance: the insistence on the 
part of the people on the enjoyment of the 
rights which differentiate a democracy from an 
autocracy, a monarchy or any other form of 
class-government, expressed in the resolute 
demand for (1) the right to veto or refuse to ac- 
cept laws which the electorate regards as inimical 
to the public weal or which the voters believe to 
have been purchased by privilege, (2) the right 
to make laws or initiate legislation which their 
own public servants have refused to place upon 
the statute books, and (3) the right to dismiss 
corrupt or unworthy public servants. 

The first and second of these measures are 
almost as old as the virile settlements that 
made New England an invincible citadel of 
moral power and the cradle of freedom. 
From the far-distant colonial days the New 
England town-meeting has preserved in more 
or less purity the principles of popular law- 
making and popular sanction of proposed 
regulations. The same principles have long 
existed to some extent among the sturdy, 
liberty-loving children of the Alps, but since a 
half-century ago, when the Swiss statesmen 
beheld the imperative need of measures which 
would preserve their republic from going the 
way of the various republics of the past, 
definite and well-considered measures for 
maintaining democracy through the sanction 
or rejection of proposed measures, through the 
inauguration or initiation of » and 
tn some cantons through the recall and retire- 
ment of unfaithful servants, were enacted; and 
these measures have proved unqualifiedly 
successful, and because of her far-seeing and 
wise statesmanship Switzerland is in many 

to-day the most ideal republic to be 
found on the face of the globe. 

It is idle to talk of the need of this or that 
measure so long as corrupt and powerful 
corporations and a “system” built on privi- 
lege and corruption dominate political ma- 
chjnes and systematically defeat or thwart the 
enacting of any truly salutary laws or the 
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carrying out of any measures which are on the 
statute-books that would in effect place the 
interests of the people above the interests of 
the privileged few. Not until the people 
make the destruction of class-rulership or the 
despotism of corporation-controlled party- 
machines the supreme object in their battle 
for pure, just and republican government can 


any great reformative measures be won. The 
salvation of the republic from the corruption, 
oppression and moral degradation incident to 
the mastership of the government by corporate 
and predatory wealth depends upon the plac- 
ing of the government again, in fact as well as 
in theory, in the hands of the people. This 
is the supreme demand of democracy to-day. 


THE ANARCHISTIC TRUSTS: MASTERS BY GRACE OF THE 


PEOPLE’S 


N THIS issue Mr. Beard’s picture sym- 
bolizes the condition of the American 
people, at the complete mercy of the railroads, 
the trusts and other illegal and oppressive 
combinations which are plundering the people 
at every turn and fattening cn child-labor and 
the misery of the millions, by grace of Con- 
gress, the Senate and the executive depart- 
ment of the government. 

During the speakership of Thomas B. 
Reed, Congress ceased to be a deliberative 
body, the Speaker and the Committee on 
Rules being the real masters, while the once- 
powerful and commanding body has become 
more and more subservient, content to play 
its insignificant part either as the echo of the 
demands of the executive department or as an 
inferior, ever ready to yield to the corporation- 
dominated Senate when the vital interests of 
the people were at stake. The Senate is so 
largely composed of political bosses and 
special-pleaders for public-service corpora- 
tions, trusts and privileged interests, that it 
stands to-day as a stone wall between corrupt 
predatory wealth and practical relief measures 
for an oppressed and exploited people. And 
the executive department, though brave in 
words, is as pitifully weak in action as is the 
trust-dominated Senate. 

It is true, the head of the executive depart- 
ment has proved as felicitous as ex-president 
Cleveland in employing high-sounding plati- 
tudes. He has even declared that: “All 
I ask is a square deal for every man. Give 
him a fair chance. Do not let him wrong 
anyone, and do not let him be wronged.” 
But, to use his own language, “words 
are good when backed up by deeds, and 
only so.” 


SERVANTS. 


And in this connection we remember that 
he held in office as attorney-general and as 
trusted friend and counselor, the whilom 
railroad and trust-attorney, Philander Knox, 
and that the urgent pleadings of the people, 
who were being mercilessly robbed by the 
lawless coal and railway trust, were persist- 
ently ignored by this man whose sworn duty 
it was to enforce the laws against illegal com- 
binations; and it remained for William 
Randolph Hearst to hale the law-breakers 
into court. We remember that the President 
has recently renominated to a cabinet position 
Paul Morton, a confessed law-breaker, a man 
who under oath admitted having deliberately 
indulged in criminal acts, knowing them to be 
illegal at the time when he committed them 
for the enrichment of a railroad corporation,— 
acts by which the beef-trust and other plunder- 
ing corporations were enormously enriched, 
while competition was stifled and the public 
robbed. We remember, furthermore, that 
the President has entrusted the investigation 
of the beef-trust to the charge of the confiding 
Mr. Garfield, whose report has made him the 
laughing-stock of the nation, being, as has 
been well observed, little more than a brief 
for the beef-trust; and we remember that so 
well was the President pleased with this 
amazing report that he forthwith employed 
the same gentleman to investigate the Standard 
Oil-trust. 

These are typical things which compel us 
to include the executive department with the 
House and the Senate as responsible for the 
oppression and exploitation of the producing 
and consuming millions by the anarchal 
public-service corporations and privileged 
wealth. 
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THE BATTLE OF A COMMONWEALTH AGAINST THE CRIMI- 







NALITY, RAPACITY AND EXTORTION OF A GREAT 
CORPORATION. 


* I, A STATE DEDICATED TO FREEDOM. 


N THE day of her birth the State of 
Kansas was dedicated to freedom. A 
large proportion of her people were the bravest 
and sturdiest champions of progress and 
advancement from the older states. Her 
schools have ever been a chief glory of the Com- 
monwealth. She has not unfrequently been 
called the Massachusetts of the West, because 
her people were never slow to initiate or assume 
the aggressive when great perils confronted 
them or great moral issues were to be met. 
When the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé 
Railroad imitated the example of the Erie, 
Pennsylvania and other lines in an attempt to 
gain mastership over the state government 
through domination of partisan machines, 
the citizens of Kansas rose in their might and 
not only overthrew the overwhelming ma- 
jority that had made the commonwealth a 
banner state for the Republican party, but 
gave a majority to the friends of pure govern- 
ment and political and economic emancipation 
of about eighty thousand, if our memory 
serves us aright. When the reformers failed 
to measure up to the high ethical demands of 
the hour on the one hand, and when the vast 
wealth of the old political organization and 
the still more potent but silent and secret in- 
fluence of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé 
road systematically set out to again control 
public opinion, the state again became 
Republican. But no sooner had the machine 
begun to manifest its old subserviency to 
corrupt corporations, than the freemen of 
Kansas revolted. The present governor is a 
man far from acceptable to the corrupt and 
law-defying railways and other corporations, 
but the people have begun to awaken to the 
fact that if their will is to be respected they 
must pledge their candidates before election 
to measures of supreme importance where 
great wealth will be pitted against the public 
weal. Itis the glory of Kansas that her people 
possess in a large measure the old-time spirit 
that marked the republic of early days; the 





old love of justice and freedom and the ancient 
courage to do, to initiate and to lead, where 
other states bow in craven submission before 
enthroned, unjust and rapacious greed. 

Now Kansas, like Pennsylvania, possesses 
great oil-fields, and no sooner had it been dis- 
covered that there existed this vast treasury 
‘of natural wealth than the Standard Oil 
Company set to work to acquire control of 
the same in the manner in which they had 
acquired a monopoly of the oil wealth of 
other states throughout the nation. 


Il. A HISTORY OF UNPARALLELED RAPACITY. 

This great corporation, the earliest and 
most sinister and powerful of all the trusts, 
has a history stained with deeds of injustice, 
iniquity and criminality, which is we believe 
without a parallel in the history of commercial 
brigandage of modern times. The plain 
story of its rise and irresistible onward march 
is the story of the victorious march of masterful 
brains, innocent of ethical principles; the 
story of great daring, divorced from moral 
convictions. Indeed, the simple, unvarnished 
narration of facts affords in numerous in- 
stances such examples of moral turpitude 
that they would be incredible were not the 
evidence in large part the sworn testimony 
brought out before Congressional and State 
investigations. It is a history of unparal- 
leled rapacity, merciless as it is bold and 
morally criminal; the history of the insatiable 
greed of John D. Rockefeller and his associa- 
tes; a history extending over almost a half 
a century, strewn at every step with the 
wreck of the fortunes and the lives of honest, 
hard-working men who by fair means had 
built up great business enterprises, only to 
have them destroyed through secret and 
criminal conspiracies entered into by the 
Standard Oil Company and the great rail- 
road corporations—conspiracies by which 
the independent operator who furnished his 
oil to the market was charged exorbitant 
rates by the public carriers; and out of 
these overcharges the Standard Oil Com- 
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pany received a princely sum, although it 
was not in any conceivable manner entitled 
to a cent of this money of which the innocent 
shipper was deliberately robbed, for his own 
destruction and the building up of an ir- 
resistible monopoly. Now in this manner 
scores upon scores of men were robbed and 
ruined that Mr. Rockefeller and his asso- 
ciates might reap millions of unearned 
wealth and establish a monopoly that should 
place every American home completely at 
the mercy of the few master-spirits in this 
corporation, so that they could reap at will un- 
told millions from the necessities of the people. 


Ill. ONE TYPICAL EXAMPLE OF HOW A 
WHOLE PEOPLE WAS ROBBED. 


In 1902 the Standard Oil Company was 
charging 74 cents a gallon at wholesale for 
illuminating oil. This figure, owing to the 
low price which the company paid the pro- 
ducers, and the small cost incident to refining 
and marketing oil at the present time, repre- 
sented a very handsome profit to the company 
that held a monopoly of thé illuminating oil. 
But it happened that through the coal-strike 
and the Coal-Trust’s refusal to arbitrate, 
millions of American people found them- 
selves without their winter’s supply of coal. 
The demand for oil immediately increased, 
and as the months passed and it became im- 
possible in many instances to get coal, while 
in other cases the price rose to three and four 
times its previous cost, the demand for oil 
enormously increased. At 7} cents a gallon 
the poor were enabled to enjoy a measure of 
heat; but the helplessness of our millions was 
the opportunity of the oil-trust, and on the 
twentieth of September the price of oil was 
advanced one cent a gallon. This meant 
millions of dollars wrung from peverty to 
further enrich multi-millionaires. One cent 
a gallon increase, however, did not satisfy 
the rapacity of these modern cormorants of 
capital, and so another advance was made on 
the twentieth of October, still another on the 
twentieth of November, and on December 
the twentieth the wholesale price of oil had 
risen to 114 cents—an advance of four cents 
on every gallon sold at wholesale. Thus 
while the poor were buying their oil in Septem- 
ber at nine and ten cents a gallon, by the 
latter part of December they were paying 
thirteen and fourteen cents in and near the 
great metropolitan center. 

On December twentieth the New York 
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Journal published a table showing what this 
increase of four cents a gallon meant to the 
Standard Oil Company, based on the annual 
sale of oil for the last year. According to this 
table, the refined oil sold by the company for 
the year was 2,337,000,000 gallons. The 
value of the same at 74 cents a gallon was 
$175,312,500. The value of the same at 114 
cents was $245,437,500, or an increased profit 
per year of $93,500,000. Here we find one 
of nature’s most beneficent provisions for the 
people, and one which should be the property 
of all, not only being controlled by a small 
handful of men so as to make multi-million- 
aires of the monopolists, but also being em- 
ployed as an instrument of oppression in the 
hour of the people’s need and misery, to ex- 
tort more than ninety millions of dollars in 
excess of the prices that were yielding many 
millions of profit prior to the hour when the 
helpless poor became a further prey to the oil- 
trust’s rapacity 
IV. SEIZING UPON THE VIRGIN WEALTH 
OF KANSAS. 


Aftr oil had been discovered in Kansas, the 
Standard Oil Company, by methods both fair 
and foul, such as marked its entire history, 
set out to secure such control of this great 
reservoir of wealth as would place all the 
people of Kansas at its mercy. In order to 
perfect its scheme it was necessary to secure 
the coéperation of the great public carriers, 
as has always been the case. The railways 
during the past fifty years have been not only 
a chief factor in building up the trusts, but the 
freight discriminations, secret rebates, and 
the paying to rapacious bands of part of the 
plunder extorted from their rivals, have 
served to destroy competition and make 
them mighty engines of oppression and 
spoliation, through which such organizations 
as the Standard Oil and Beef-Trusts have 
been able to extort at will millions upon 
millions from the producers and consumers. 
Now through secret bargaining Mr. Rocke- 
feller and his associates have ever been able 
to enlist the great railways against the people, 
and in Kansas tactics not unlike the infamous 
means pursued by the Erie, Pennsylvania 
and the New York Central in destroying 
competition, seem to have been employed, as 
the following extract from charges filed by 
Congressman Campbell on the eighteenth of 
February with the Department of Commerce 
and Labor would indicate: 
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“The charges are as follows and are signed 
by R. C. Rawling and William E. Connelly, 
members of the advisory committee of the 
Kansas Oil Producers’ Association, under 
date of Chanute, Kan., February 15: 

“*The Kansas oil producers charge the 
Standard Oil Company with discriminations 
in violation of the laws of the United States 
regarding interstate commerce and specify 
herein a few instances of such violation: 

“*First—We charge: That the Standard 
Oil Company has endeavored to secure a 
monopoly of oil business of this state from the 
beginning of its development; that it has pre- 
vented other companies from entering this 
field to compete for the Kansas oil trade. 
Also that there exists a conspiracy between the 
Standard Oil and the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fé Railroad to prevent other parties 
from handling oil or purchasing oil in 
Kansas.” 

“In support of these charges we submit the 
following facts and figures shown by the books 
of I. N. Knapp in his office at Chanute, Kan.: 

“““Mr. Knapp, when he began the produc- 
tion of oil in Chanute, bought a number of 
tank-cars in which tc ship his oil to Kansas 
City and other points to be used for feul and 


for the manufacture of gas. The cars are of 


the capacity of 7,500 gallons. When Mr. 
Knapp began the shipment of his oil, the rate 
was $48 per car from Chanute to Kansas City. 

“This rate was based on the capacity of 
the car reckoned at 10 cents per 100 pounds, 
counting a gallon of oil at six and four-tenths 
pounds. The same rate was charged to 
Emporia and other Kansas points, the same 
distance from Chanute. This rate was out- 
rageous, for the rate on a car of stock, cattle or 
hogs was $25.50, and on a car of strawberries, 
a very perishable product, was but $30. 

““In June, 1904, notice was given Mr. 
Knapp that on August 15, 1904, the rate on 
crude oil would be raised to 17 cents per 
100 pounds in carload lots from Chanute to 
Kansas City—an increase of 70 per cent., and 
the Standard’s pipe-line to Kansas City was 
completed about August 15, 1904; please 
remember that. The increase made it cost 
$81.60 to ship a car-load of oil from Chanute 
to Emporia or Kansas City. The rates on 
car-loads mentioned above were increased by 
the Santa Fé in counting the weight of a 
gallon of oil seven and four-tenths pounds, 
thereby raising the $48 rate to $55.50 and the 
$81.50 rate to $94.35. 
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“*These rates are prohibitive and were 
made to prevent the shipment of crude oil out 
of the Kansas oil-fields and to force the pro- 
ducers to sell their oil to the Standard for any 
price it might see fit to pay. These are facis 
shown by the books of Mr. Knapp. They 
establish the fact of the existence of a league 
between the Santa Fé and the Standard to 
crush the oil producers of Kansas.’” 


Vv. THE YOUNG DAVID FROM THE WEST 
AGAINST THE CORPORATION GOLIATH 
OF THE AGE. 


The above was, however, only one of the 
many acts of the Standard Oil Company that 
aroused the civic spirit of Kansas, and last 
autumn the candidate for governor and the 
people’s representatives were pledged by the 
electorate to an aggressive policy calculated to 
break the oppressive power of the oil monopoly 
and to secure to the people their own oil at a 
price which should represent merely a fair 
profit on the refining and marketing of the 
same. When the legislature assembled, a 
movement was inaugurated to build and 
operate a state refinery, similar to the state 
twine-factory now in operation; for it must be 
remembered that when the binding-twine 
trust sought to oppress the farmers of Kansas 
by extortionate charges for twine, the state 
established a twine industry at which it 
employed a part of its convicts. The pre- 
sumption of Kansas in daring to oppose the 
Standard Oil Company, aroused the indigna- 
tion of the trust-magnates and of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fé Railroad—that great 
and corrupt system which has apparently 
long since sought to imitate the example of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad in its tactics. 
Accordingly great lobbies for the Oil Com- 
pany and the railways appeared at Topeka. 
The baleful and sinister influence of the cor- 
ruptors of the people’s servants was under- 
stood by the voters of Kansas. They, how- 
ever, had one advantage: their representatives 
had been pledged before election to place the 
people’s interests above those of the corpora- 
tions in the pending struggle. Kansas, how- 
ever, has not as yet introduced those all- 
important safeguards to popular government 
and pure political conditions—the initiative 
and referendum, as has been done in the 
state of Oregon, else the corrupt lobbies 
would have been powerless, for the people 
could have vetoed their work or initiated such 
legislation as they desired. But failing to 
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enjoy these safeguards of demorracy, the 
electorate understood that special efforts 
would be required to insure the state refinery 
upon which the people’s heart was set. 
Accordingly monster petitions from various 
sections of the state rolled into the legislature, 
the farmers as well as the oil producers vying 
with each other in their imperative demands. 
Not a few of the legislators, judging from 
their own confessions, would have liked to 
harken to the seductive voice of the Standard 
Oil and railroad lobbies, but they dared not in 
the presence of the imperious and determined 
demand of their constituents. When the 
news reached the oil-fields that the lobbies 
were at work, the producers to the number of 
several hundred, it is said, journeyed to 
Topeka, and public feeling ran very high. 
Something of the temper of a number of the 
people may be gleaned from the following 
despatch from Topeka, dated February 6th, 
and published in the Boston Evening Record: 


“T. B. Murdock, who stands close to the 
state administration, fired the producers with 
incendiary threats. He said: 

““* After a little the people of the country 
will rise up and hang a few Rockefellers and 
other kinds of buzzards who rob the people, 
not forgetting to include in the general hang- 
ings a squad or two of high court judges, 
when all this plundering and robbing, ail 
these “techincal” court proceedings will stop. 
For my part, I would like to see the hangings 
commence to-morrow. 

“*Everything we eat, everything we drink, 
is either controlled by a trust or is adulterated. 
Congress will do nothing, so it is time for the 
people to begin to get ready to do something.’ 

“Murdock’s further suggestion of tar and 
feathers for the Standard Oil lobbyists was 
warmly received.” 


VI. A BRAZEN ATTEMPT TO COERCE A 
STATE. 


Finding that the lobbies were not meeting 
with their usual success in “convincing” the 
people’s representatives, the Standard Com- 
pany proceeded to play a bold game, which 
was none other than to coerce the state into 
abdicating in its favor, by compelling it to 
drop the proposed legislation. This was done 
by the company refusing to buy any Kansas 
oil. It was thought that it could so terrify 
the producers by this action that they would 
induce the legislators to drop the proposed 
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refinery bill. That such was the purpose of 
the oil-trust is indicated from the following 


charges lodged with the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, before alluded to: 


“Second.—We charge: That the Standard 
Oil Company is now blacklisting Kansas oil 
for the purpose of preventing the legislature 
of Kansas from passing such measures as will 
give the producers relief and allow honest 
competition in the oil business of Kansas, 
and submit the following facts: 

“On or about February 8, 1905, the 
Kansas House of Representatives made the 
said measure a special order for February 15th. 
They had already passed the same. On 
Thursday, February 9th, the Standard Oil 
Company issued an order to its Kansas officers 
to buy no more oil in Kansas. As this order 
was for the purpose of throwing the oil-field 
into a panic and causing the producers to 
appeal to the legislature to go no further with 
the legislation, we submit the following 
statement of R. W. J. Young, President of the 
Prairie Oil and Gas Company, the Kansas 
branch of the Standard. 

“The statement is as follows: ‘The legis- 
lature of Kansas has passed an act appropriat- 
ing $400,000 for a state oil-refinery and is now 
framing laws for the establishment of a pipe- 
line. It is said convict labor is to be used and 
that the state in this way will compete with 
the Standard Oil Company. 

“*The closing of the plants and shutting 
down of the pipe-lines will let the legislature 
and people see what adverse legislation would 
do to the industries of the state, and will 
probably create sentiment abandoning the 
plan of entering the oil-field.’” 


Vil. A STATE GOVERNMENT THAT REFUSED 
TO BE CORRUPTED OR COERCED. 


The high-handed action of Mr. Rockefeller 
and his associates had precisely the opposite 
effect from what the trust desired. It crystal- 
lized public sentiment and aroused such 
intense indignation on the part of the people 
that all thought of yielding, even on the part 
of the beneficiaries of the railway or corpora- 
tion interests, had to be abandoned. The bill 
passed providing for the state refinery, and 
was signed by the governor. Thus the first 
step in the great battle of a commonwealth 
against corrupt corporate wealth was taken, 
and already Kansas has electrified the nation 
and created something akin to consternation 
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in the circles of the oil-trust; for Texas, 
Colorado, Oklahoma and Missouri are all 
contemplating following the example of 
Kansas, and certain it is that if the oil-trust 
cannot thwart the state in its experiment, the 
probabilities are that numerous other common- 
wealths will throw off the yoke of bondage and 
imitate the sane, wise and statesmanlike 
course of Kansas in the near future. 


VIll. PERILS BEFORE KANSAS. 


No one who has studied the dark and 
devious methods of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, or who is even cursorily acquainted 
with its iniquitous history, will imagine for a 
moment that the state of Kansas will be per- 
mitted to peacefully carry out her own law or 
the manifest desire of the electorate of the 
commonwealth. The statute-evading, law- 
defying and corrupt corporation long since 
determined to be the absolute master of the 
oil wealth of this nation and that the people 
of the country should not enjoy the benefits of 
this immensely valuable gift of the common 
Father to His common children without pay- 
ing extortionate tribute to the conscienceless 
trust. In pursuance of this settled policy 


and through the powerful and all-necessary 


aid of the corrupt railway systems, the trust 
has heretofore been able to thwart every 
effort made in the interests of the millions of 
America or of the honest competitors among 
the oil producers and refiners. We have 
already referred to the infamous species of 
commercial brigandage by which the Standard 
Oil Company rendered competition impossible 
and a mastery of the oil-fields inevitable, 
while enormously enriching itself, through 
the assistance and connivance of the railways 
which robbed every independent producer and 
turned the money over to the Standard Oil 
Company. This exhibition of criminal ra- 
pacity in commercial life bore precisely the 
same relation to open warfare as the methods 
of medieval assassins who dared not meet 
their enemies in the open, but who under 
shelter of night emerged from dark alleys and 
drove their stilletoes into the vitals of their 
enemies from behind. 

Now among the grave perils which Kansas 
will have to grapple with, perhaps nothing 
will be more serious than the influence of the 
great railways of the state. These corpora- 
tions have means of influencing citizens 
greater, more far-reaching and irresistible 
than any other source of power save that of an 
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aroused and united public sentiment. They 
can injure or aid, often make or unmake 
citizens. Secret rebates, favoritism, illegal 
discrimination, and other morally criminal 
acts so long practiced are but a few of the 
means at their command by which they are 
able to thwart or circumvent the interests 
and welfare of the people, when such interests 
run counter to their own rapacity or the 
greed of their allies. One of these influencing 
factors is the lawyers all over the state who 
may be retained, and especially the ambitious 
and aspiring attorneys. The editors also can 
be easily made to feel the influence of the 
railroads’ smile or frown; so with statesmen 
and various business interests dependent 
upon the railways. 

Now knowing what has been the settled 
policy of the Standard Oil Company from its 
beginning, we naturally expected that in the 
presence of the pending conflict it would 
seek to ally itself more closely with the great 
railway octopus of Kansas, the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fé Railroad; and we were 
therefore not surprised to read in the daily 
papers on the seventeenth of February the 
announcement that H. H. Rogers, the present 
active head of the Standard Oil Company, 
had been elected to the directorate of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railroad 
Company, together with H. C. Frick of the 
Steel-Trust. 

No one knows better than the people of 
Kansas how baleful has frequently been the 
influence exerted by the Atchison road in 
compassing ends inimical to the best interests 
of the producing and consuming masses of 
the state. Its influence is everywhere felt 
over the commonwealth. Its power is only 
second to that of public opinion when the 
latter is fully aroused and the people are 
organized; while the Atchison’s staying 
powers are not unlike those of the Standard 
Oil Company. Now the election of Mr. 
Rogers, the virtual head of the Standard Oil 
Company, to the directorate of the Atchison 
road is ominous. It indicates that in the 
war that the Standard proposes to wage, the 
Atchison will throw all its immense power 
against the commonwealth and for the oil 
octopus. 

This is but one, however, of the agencies 
which may be expected to be brought to bear 
to defeat the purpose of Kansas. Let the 
citizens of this brave and patriotic Western 
commonwealth study well the history of the 
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Standard Oil Company as given by Mr. 
Henry Demarest Lloyd in his masterly work, 
Wealth Against Commonwealth, and the 
recently published History of the Standard 
Oil Company, by Ida M. Tarbell. Let them 
especially note the chapters in Miss Tarbell’s 
history showing the change of heart of gov- 
ernors, state attorneys, judges, editors and 
others when the fruits of the rapacity and in- 
ordinate greed of the Standard Oil Company 
were imperilled. Let them read the chapter 


ECONOMIC EVILS THAT 


CHILD-SLAVERY IN New YorKE. 


HENEVER children are taken from 
school and the conditions essential 
to healthful growth and development of body 
and mind, and are confined in mills, factories 
and shops where they toil for long hours, a 
double crime is perpetrated—a crime against 
the young life and a crime against the society 
of to-morrow. Moreover, wherever society 
becomes so sordid as to permit this inhumanity 
the conditions of the little ones become in 
many respects inexpressibly tragic and the 
general tendency in their treatment is down- 
ward rather than upward. 

Some recent disclosures of the Factory 
Inspectors in New York reveal conditions that 
are well calculated to stir the blood of even 
our complacent, money-worshiping masses 
whose optimism is largely the fruit of ignor- 
ance. In two instances cited by the inspec- 
tors against manufacturers who were haled 
into court indicate to what extent the crime 
against the young is being carried in the most 
opulent and populous city of the New World. 
It was shown at this investigation that girls 
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in which Miss Tarbell shows the change of 
front on the part of Governor Hoyt of Penn- 
sylvania. Let them read of the blowing up 
of the Matthews works and of the confessions 
and suits which followed. And let them also 
follow the amazing revelations of the various 
Congressional, State and other investigations 
of the Oil-Trust, so that they may be prepared 
to battle successfully with the most dangerous 
aggregation of corporate wealth that to-day 
menaces republican institutions. 


SHAME THE REPUBLIC. 


respectively thirteen and fourteen years of age 
had been compelled to work sixty-eight hours 
a week, or over eleven hours a day, and for 
this they received but three dollars. The 
judge before whom the case was brought 
characterized such treatment as criminal and 
as in effect being slavery. In her testimony 
Miss Foster, the inspector responsible for 
bringing these outrageous facts to public at- 
tention, stated that she also found that the 
children employed by this firm were fined ten 
cents each time they spoke while working, and 
two cents for each five minutes they were late. 

There is a general movement at the present 
time looking towards arousing the dormant 
conscience of our people against this form of 
slavery, and it should receive the active and 
earnest support of all friends of human 
progress. While we hold that the abolition 
of child-slavery in itself is of small importance 
in comparison with the inauguration of great 
fundamental democratic and just political 
and economic measures, it is a movement in 
the right direction and as such should receive 
the cordial aid of the conscience element of our 
society. 


THE WORLD AT LARGE. 


THE ASSASSINATION OF SERGIUS: ANOTHER 


Atrempt To Temper THE DeEspPoTiIsmM 
or Russa. 


HE ASSASSINATION of the Grand 
Duke Sergius of Russia at Moscow by 

the bomb of one of the revolutionists, marks 
the taking off of the second person in a list of 


seven or eight of the more prominent and 
offensive of the responsible reactionary despots 
that have answered the aspirations of a great 
people for a constitutional government with 
murder, imprisonment and exile, and that the 
revolutionists have slated for death, provided 
the government still refuses the demands of the 
people. Next to the late minister Von Plehve 
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and M. Pobiedonostseff, the present head ‘of 
the Holy Synod, Sergius has long been the 
most hated man in all Russia. His brutality 
to the students and inhumanity to the Jews 
were such as to sicken the heart of every 
civilized person acquainted with his atrocities. 
When in command of Moscow he constantly 
committed outrages that should have led to 
his life imprisonment in the salt mines of 
Siberia. For example: when the students 
gathered in the city, he would frequently 
order the Cossacks to ride them down and 
saber them. Upon the Jews his innate hate, 
intensified by his religious fanaticism, found 
constant and terrible expression. He created 
a veritable reign of terror among a large pro- 
portion of the best inhabitants of the city, and 
finally his crimes became so unbearable that 
the government was compelled to remove 
him from command. He has been one of the 
chief of the baleful reactionary influences 
that are responsible for the Czar’s refusing 
the moderate and just demands of the zemst- 
vos and which later led the autocratic ruler 
to order the murder of hundreds of his starving 
subjects—men, women and children, who 
were unarmed and merely sought to peaceably 
acquaint him with their wretched condition. 
Sergius, Pobiedonostseff,—the latter acting 
directly and also through the Czar’s mother 
who is said to be completely under the priest’s 
baleful influence—and the Grand Duke 
Vladimir are credited with having overruled 
the wise counsel of Prince Sviatopolk-Mirsky, 
the Czarina and other leading liberal in- 
fluences, so that the Czar lost forever one of 
the most splendid opportunities of winning 
an immortality of glory for himself and the 
love and gratitude of the truly civilized of the 
Western nations, by establishing a constitu- 
tional form of government. 

On every hand reactionary journals and 
correspondents at the present writing are 
talking of a reign of terror being feared in 
Russia; and in this connection it is well for 
thoughtful people to bear in mind the fact 
that in the history of Christian civilization no 
reign of terror has been known, that came 
from the people, which was not preceded by 
a long and far more terrible reign of terror 
from the throne and the classes, that system- 
atically oppressed and destroyed the people. 
Wherever and whenever a reign of terror has 
come, it has been but the swinging back of 
the pendulum—but the reaping of the previous 
sowing. Take Russia for example. The 
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riding down and sabering of the students*at 
the command of Sergius; the despoliation, 
persecution and slaughter of the Jews; the 
long practice of arbitrarily arresting and 
without any due form of trial sending to the 
salt-mines or other dismal prison-colonies of 
Siberia Russian nobles, educators, and the 
cultured sons and daughters of the nobility, 
for no crime save that of being suspected of 
working for a constitutional form of govern- 
ment or of teaching the serfs to read;* the 
wholesale arrest and deportation of the 
Finnish patriots for resisting the despotism 
of Russia, rendered possible through the 
perfidy of the present Czar; the wholesale 
massacres at Kishineff; the recent shooting 
down of unarmed men, women and children, 
who under the leadership of their loved priest 
sought to lay a petition at the feet of the 
“Little Father,” as they had been taught to 
lovingly designate the Czar,—these and 
scores upon scores of similar outrages, stretch- 
ing back through many decades, have made a 
veritable reign of terror, which in its infamy, 
its cruelty, its injustice and inhumanity 
dwarfs the French Reign of Terror into 
pitiful insignificance. If a reign of terror 
comes from the victims of Russian despotism, 
it will be brought about by and be wholly a 
result of the long-continued brutality, tyranny 
and inhumanity of the Czar, his family and 
the bureaucracy. 

Under a republican form of government 
there is no justification for assassination, for 
the people have it in their power to organize 
and overthrow the most powerful and corrupt 
influence, whether it be entrenched in govern- 
ment or manifested through corporate wealth 
me... oie of the wat Basin educator, 
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acting outside of and subtly through govern- 
ment channels. Outrages may exist under 
constitutional government for a time, but a 
united people can always end the abuses when 
they organize and vote as a unit against their 
oppressors. In an autocracy it is different. 
As has been truly said, Russia is a despotism 
tempered by assassination. The present 
government has had every possible oppor- 
tunity given it to be just and to conform to 
the spirit of the age. Moderate and meagre 
indeed have been the demands of the nation, 
but its demands have been spurned, and when 
the starving have asked for bread they have 
received bullets instead. Under such con- 
ditions it is not strange that assassinations 
continue, nor do we imagine they will cease 
until the tyrants yield or until the marked 
despotic reactionaries have all been removed 
and a full-fledged revolution has developed. 





Tue Rartways as Factors in A Popular 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 


EW ZEALAND furnishes many striking 
illustrations of the difference between 

a government of the people, by the people and 
for the people, and a government dominated 
by privileged interests, predatory wealth and 
political machines, where the interests of 
powerful corporations and of professional 
politicians and bosses are of first concern and 
those of the millions of wealth-creators and 
consumers are a matter of secondary con- 
sideration in the practical workings of the 
various departments of government. In New 
Zealand the people’s servants, from Prime 
Minister Seddon down, for more than a dec- 
ade, or since the Liberal Party gained com- 
plete control of the government, have made 
the interest, prosperity, betterment, develop- 
ment, and happiness of all the people the 
supreme aim and end of government. That 
the government may have erred at times or 
may have placed too much emphasis on some 
reforms and too little on others, is possible. 
Indeed, it would be .almost impossible for it 
to be otherwise, but any such errors have been 
the result of human fallibility and not of sordid- 
ness or an aim to subvert the functions of 
government for the furtherance of ambitious 
desires, of personal interest, or of the interest 
of any special class. And this high and noble 
passion for the common weal has led to numer- 
ous innovations that America would have in- 
augurated long ere this but for the fact that 
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greed and cunning instead of lofty disinter- 
ested statesmanship have been allowed to 
corrupt government and so far dominate 
political machines and public opinion-forming 
agencies as to defeat necessary legislation that 
would have fostered equality of opportunities 
and of rights—the touchstone of a free 
republic. 

Among the numerous innovations that have 
been successfully introduced into New Zea- 
land and that aim at broadening and develop- 
ing the life and character of the rising genera- 
tion is a provision by which school-children 
of town and country are enabled to travel to 
and from their homes under conditions that 
are favorable at once to the fullest measure of 
innocent enjoyment, while the children are 
being unconsciously educated in the most 
practical manner. Under this provision- at 
intervals the teachers in the country schools 
take the children to the cities on excursions, 
when they visit the libraries, museums, 
printing-offices, manufacturing — establish- 
ments, gas-plants, and other interesting 
features of urban life, as well as the shipping 
in the harbors. During these excursions the 
teachers explain everything to the children. 
At night the excursionists return with minds 
full of information and stored with a fund of 
food that shall stimulate the imagination for 
weeks and months to come. 

In like manner the children in the cities are 
taken into the country to see nature in her 
varying moods. The beauty of spring, the 
splendor of summer, the glory of autumn, and 
the wonderful natural scenery of New Zealand 
embracing mountains, magnificent waterfalls, 
glaciers, geysers and other natural wonders, 
are brought to the attention of the urban 
children and so explained that in a few hours’ 
time more of helpful and wholesome truth 
relating to geology, botany and other natural 
sciences is imbibed than could otherwise have 
been inculcated in months. 

To make it possible for the children to enjey 
these educational excursions, the government- 
owned and operated railways furnish round- 
fare tickets for all children under fifteen years 
of age at fifty cents per trip of one hundred 
miles in length; while the teachers and older 
pupils pay one dollar for the same round-trip 
tickets. These prices, as the government 
officials state, do not quite cover the expense 
of the trips in dollars and cents, but they 
regard the slight loss thus sustained as a 
part of the money wisely invested for the 
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maintenance of the popular educational sys- 
tem. Here we have a splendid illustration of 
the practical idealism that is the true flower of 
pure democracy. The children’s lives are thus 
at a trifling expense to the state wonderfully 
enriched through not only having their joy 
increased in a pure and wholesome manner, 
their love of the government and their pride 
in the nation fostered, but their general 
education has been furthered in a positive 
and helpful manner. 

Another blessing flowing from the state- 
owned railways of New Zealand is found in 
the manner in which the government has been 
able to foster and stimulate home-building 
and development for miles around each center 
of population. One of the reasons why the 
most ambitious of our own working-people 
feel a reluctance to going outside of the 
thickly-settled parts of the cities is because 
their children will not have such good school 
advantages as if they remained in the city, 
while the cost to them in going to and coming 
from labor is prohibitive. Now New Zealand’s 
railways carry children for the primary 
grades to and from school free, while older 
children can buy a three-months’ season 
ticket for $2.50 or $5.00, according to age, 
within a radius of sixty miles of the city, 
which, as Professor Parsons points out in his 
unsurpassed history of New Zealand, gives 
them a possible ride of 120 miles a day for 
three or six cents in round numbers. 


The roads also favor the worki en in 
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such a way as to encourage the building of 
suburban homes, by selling them tickets good 
for one week, within any reasonable distance 
of the city, at twenty-eight shillings, the only 
restriction being that they must take trains 
leaving their home before 8 A.M. They can 
return at any hour in the day. These wise 
provisions are doing much toward maki 
New Zealand a commonwealth of happy 
he ne-builders, and in so doing are also pre- 
serving the true, simple, pure life that the 
artificial and abnormal conditions in over- 
crowded cities tend to destroy. 

When the people own and operate the rail- 
ways, they are run in the interest and for the 
benefit of the people. When private com- 
panies own and operate the railways, they are 
run in the interest and for the rapid enrich- 
ment of a relatively few privileged individuals, 
the master-spirits being Wall-street gamblers 
or speculators and multi-millionaires who 
have used and are using their powers to 
directly or indirectly corrupt government and 
prevent the legislation that would protect 
the people from discriminations and extor- 
tions. question that our people must 
settle, and that shortly, is whether the people 
shall own the railways and enjoy the benefits 
of such ownership, or whether the railways 
shall own the government and make it more 
and more an instrument for the enrichment 
of privileged classes and giant corporations 
by the spoliation of the many. New Zealand 
points the way. 


THE IRREPRESSIBLE BATTLE BETWEEN INDUSTRY AND DEMO- 
CRATIC PROGRESS, AND PRIVILEGE AND REACTION. 


PopuLaR GOVERNMENT AND REACTION. 


HE WORLD-WIDE and irrepressible 

conflict now assuming gigantic pro- 
portions in various lands, between the genius 
of democracy or popular rule on the one hand 
and privilege and reaction on the other, is in 
essence the same as the great revolutionary 
struggle that marked the closing quarter of 
the eighteenth century. In the December 


issue of Tue Arena the Honorable Edward 
Tregear, the eminent New Zealand statesman 
and author and the present Secretary of 
Labor for the Commonwealth, showed how 
the industrial classes in the cities and the 





country united at the polls, elected statesmen 
pledged to a democratic progressive platform, 
won the government, and inaugurated the 
political revolution that has raised New 
Zealand out of comparative obscurity and 
placed her in the forefront of the truly demo- 
cratic lands, while bringing to the people a 
degree of happiness, freedom and prosperity 
that would have been impossible had not the 
wealth-creators placed at the helm of govern- 
ment men who were pledged to place the in- 
terests of the whole people above all considera- 
tion of the demands of classes or privileged 
interests. In our March number Mr. David 
Graham Phillips gave a graphic picture of the 
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rapid advance which France is making toward a 
true democracy in which political equality will 
ere long, unless a reactionary movement sets 
in, be complemented by economic equality. 
This movement of the awakened masses in 
favor of democracy or a government truly 
popular in its spirit—one in which the chief 
concern of the statesmen shall always be the 
highest interests of all the people, as opposed 
to the clearly reactionary movements in which 
autocracy, monarchy, theocracy, predatory 
wealth or privileged interests in various 
guises are seeking to regain the reins of govern- 
ment, is the most profoundly important con- 
flict in the political world to-day. It is our 
purpose to notice this struggle in different 
lands from time to time, in order that our 
readers may be kept in intimate touch with a 
conflict which, whether in Russia or Australia, 
Germany or New Zealand, Italy or Great 
Britain, France or the United States, Spain or 
Belgium, is the same in spirit and essence; 
though in different lands the reactionary 
classes march under different flags, as for 
example, a czar, a bureaucracy and a medi- 
eval church, as in Russia; an emperor, a 
hereditary aristocracy and a_ reactionary 
clerical party, as in Germany; an imperial- 
istic, clerical and economically reactionary 
class, as in Great Britain; the degenerate and 
broken-down scions of an old Bourbon 
régime and a reactionary clergy, as in France; 
or a plutocracy and a reactionary party of 
self-seeking politicians, subservient to preda- 
tory wealth and corporate interests, as in our 
republic. It matters not, however, what are 
the dominating influences that mark these 
reactionary classes; the genius of each is the 
same. They all represent that spirit of class- 
rulership, of despotism, oppression and op- 
position to free thought and the general 
expansion of human life, which battled against 
the revolutionary forces and the genius of 
democracy in the last great conflict. 


Tue New ProcressivE Democratic 
Party in GREAT Britain. 


Tus month we wish to notice the new 
movement, representing industry and progress, 
which promises to supplant the decadent 
Liberal party and become the great liberal, 
progressive and truly democratic party of 
Great Britain. In the January issue of the 
English Review of Reviews for 1903, Mr. W. 
T. Stead published an extended paper on 
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“The Party of the Future and Its Programme.” 
This contribution was remarkable for the 
keenness with which the versatile editor 
analyzed the political conditions and the 
drift of progressive and reactionary thought, 
and for the accuracy of his predictions as to 
the political future. In speaking of the 
reaction that had come as a result of the 
disorganized and moribund condition of the 
old Liberal party, Mr. Stead said: 


“In England we have witnessed the over- 
throw one by one of the principles of legisla- 
tion which the Liberals of the last century 
believed to be established on unassailable 
foundations. A Parliament which has levied 
an export duty on coal, an import duty on 
bread, and which has reimposed religious 
tests and reénacted church rates in disguise, 
is portent enough to alarm all moderate men.” 


The editor next showed that this reaction- 
ary course had been rendered possible on 
account of the paralysis of the Liberal party, 
because it had exhausted its mandate and 
lost its leaders, so that the rank and file were 
“‘a leaderless mob, without a general, with- 
out a creed, without even a plan of campaign.” 

But though Mr. Stead beheld nothing but 
disaster for the old Liberal party, he believed 
the hour approached when a re-alignment 
along the lines of labor and social progress, in 
harmony with the truly democratic ideal, 
would make a strong and vigorous new party 
which should become the legitimate successor 
of the old Liberal party and which should 
carry forward the work of democracy. On 
these points he observed: 


“The Liberal party must experience a 
glorious resurrection as the Party of Progress 
with the Condition of the People Question— 
the material improvement of the individual 
citizen by the use of all the forces at the 
disposal of the State—as its battle-cry. The 
Liberal party, in short, must become a Social 
party, with a Social programme so broadly 
defined as to make it practically indistinguish- 
able in its immediate aims from the Labour 
party, whether that party is labelled I. L. P. 
or S. D. F. or bears no label. When that 
metamorphosis is accomplished the old his- 
toric name of Liberal will take its place 
beside the not less historic and illustrious 
name of Whig, and hand over its glorious 
traditions and its party organization to a 
successor, whose name will spring naturally 
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from its creed. The Party of the Future, 
which is the Party of Progress, will be the 
Progressives, and against it will be arrayed the 
serried ranks of the champions of reaction. 
“Mr. Gladstone in his closing years saw 
the coming division and regrouping of parties 
when he used the memorable phrase about the 
Liberals being the party of the masses as 
distinguished from the Conservatives, who 
were the party of the classes. The 
sive party will be, even more than the Liberal 
party ever was, the party of the masses, for 
it will be the party of Labour, and its supreme 
mandate will be the amelioration of the con- 
dition of the people. It will seek the material 
betterment of the lot of the poor by the use of 
the power and resources of the State.” 


Before Mr. Stead wrote those lines—indeed, 
as far back as 1900—a practical attempt had 
been made looking toward uniting various 
labor and reform movements in such a manner 
that a practical programme could be adopted 
by which the industrial masses and the re- 
formers of England in general could compel 
something like adequate recognition from the 
law-makers. At the great Trades-Union 
Council in 1900 it was ably pointed out by 
representatives of the Labor party that so 
long as the workers divided their votes, little 
real progress could be hoped for. The 
Liberal was becoming more and more an 
opportunist capital party, and the Conserva- 
tives, emboldened by the disorganized and 
programmeless condition of the Liberals, 
were forcing England into a most reactionary 
position, which, while necessarily the source 
of great satisfaction to the Emeror William, 
the Czar of Russia and other extreme re- 
actionaries, was alarming to all friends of 
democracy. 

At first the efforts at union seemed futile. 
The codperators had from the start confined 
their work to an economic programme. The 
Social-Democratic Federation was unwilling 
to accept the step-by-step programme as 
proposed by the Labor leaders, while the 
trades unions at the first seemed reluctant to 
adopt the policy that had made the reactionists 
and capitalists powerful in government— 
namely, that of uniting at the polls to secure the 
election of statesmen pledged to the demands 
of Labor and of the industrial classes in 
general. But ere long one by one the great 
trades-union organizations were won over. 
A systematic educational agitiaton was carried 
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forward which rapidly produced a strong 
sentiment in favor of political union for 
practical results. The laborers saw that in 
England and America, where the Labor 
leaders had refused to unite on a definite 
programme and where the capitalists and 
reactionary elements had united, legislation 
inimical to the principles of democracy, and 
which in some instances threatened the 
foundations of free government, was being 
enacted; while reactionary laws and vicious 
precedents were on every hand imperilling 
the rights of labor, which had heretofore been 
unquestioned. On the other hand it was 
seen that by union of the industrial masses 
in New Zealand, the Commonwealth had been 
reclaimed from the mastership of classes and 
privililege and made in deed and in fact a 
government of the people, by the people and 
for the people, worthy of twentieth-century 
civilization. As a result the trades unions 
have one by one declared for the new party, 
until it is believed that there are now about 
one millions trades-unionists and progressive 
labor men pledged to the organization. 

The general election of 1900 came too soon 
to enable the Labor party to develop any 
strength, but since then the number of can- 
didates representing the Labor party and the 
extreme Liberals, who had been successful 
at the by-elections affords some indication of 
the great progress that has been made, and 
even more surprising and signal have been 
the Labor votes recently developed in mu- 
nicipal elections. It is confidently believed 
that at the next general election from twenty- 
five to fifty Labor members will be returned, 
probably enough to hold the balance of 
power; and from then on there will be a rapid 
growth in the party, because it embodies in 
its general demands the vital requirements 
of progressive to-day, just as the 
Liberal party embodied the vital demands 
of progressive democracy in the last 
century. 

Among the leading of these demands for 
which it is claimed the new party will stand 
will be: The nationalization of the railways 
and other public utilities that are not already 
in the hands of the people; the taxation of land 
values or public-ownership of the land; a 
legal eight-hour day; a free secular public- 
school system; public support of poor children; 
public employment of the unemployed; aid 
or pensions for the aged poor; opposition to 
imperialism and to protection. 
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The programme will be opportunistic in 
character and socialistic in spirit. The plan 
of procedure in all probability will be by the 
step-by-step method, which will seize the 
reform most easy of accomplishment, con- 
centrate on it, and when victory has been 
achieved take up another measure, making 
it the rallying point until it also has become a 
part of the organic law of the realm. This 
was the most successful plan of the Liberals 
of England during the past century, and the 
men at the head of the Labor party in Eng- 
land are men of wisdom and trained to act 
in a practical manner without sacrificing 
any vital principle for which they are 
battling. 

Owing to Mr. Chamberlain’s forcing the 
protection issue, the probability is that the 
Liberals will win at the next election, but a 
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large number of their candidates will work 
with the Labor party on most questions, 
while, as pointed out by Mr. Stead, owing to 
the fact that the Liberal party has fulfilled 
its mission and has noconstructive programme, 
no masterful leaders, and no consistent 
general policy around which it can rally its 
forces, it will go to pieces, and the greater 
number of its members will join the Labor 
party, while the reactionary element will 
unite with the Tories or Conservatives. 

The outlook for future success for a progres- 
sive, constructive democratic programme in 
England is, we think, brighter te-day than 
ever before. Certainly the cause of Liberal- 
ism, which with the passing of Gladstone 
suffered eclipse, shows signs of re-birth in 
the new party of progress and extended 
popular rights. 


THE ADVANCE OF WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 


HEN wireless telegraphy was first dem- 
onstrated to be practical, under very 

limited conditions, most persons, even among 
electrical experts held that its benefits must be 


in the very nature of the case restricted in 


character. It would be possible to use it suc- 
cessfully at sea between the ships of a fleet or 
passing vessels, and it would be thoroughly 
practicable to use it within thirty or sixty 
miles of the coast; but beyond such utiliza- 
tion little, it was thought, could be hoped 
for from the discovery and invention. The 
progress along practical lines, though not so 
rapid or complete as Mr. Marconi confidently 
predicted some time since, has nevertheless 
been of a most surprising and on the whole 
satisfactory character. Messages have been 
transmitted with ease to vessels fifteen hun- 
dred miles from the shore, and evidences are 
not wanting that indicate the possibility of 


wireless telegraphy some day girdling the 
globe. The latest and in many respects most 
notable victory for Marconi was the successful 
exchange of wireless messages between the 
station of his company in Cornwall, England, 
and the station of the Italian Government 
at Acona, Italy. The messages sent from 
Cornwall, after going across France, over 
some of the highest of the Alps, and across a 
portion of Italy, were received by the Italian 
Minister of Marine, whose reply in like man- 
ner was received at the Cornwall station. This 
success is in our judgment more remarkable 
than the sending of a message across the ocean. 
The transmitting of a message over thickly- 
settled countries and over great mountains for 
the distance of one thousand miles 

vast possibilities for wireless telegraphy. We 
are certainly still in the halcyon age of inven- 
tive genius and wonder-working discoveries. 
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A History of the United States and Its People. 
By Elroy McKendree Avery. In Twelve 
Volumes. Vol. I. Illustrated. Cloth. 
Pp. 404. Price, $6.25 net per volume. 
Cleveland, Ohio: The Burrows Brothers 


Company. 


Ar Last we have the promise of a history 
of the United States that shall be worthy of 
the republic—a history upon which the 
author has spent almost twenty years of tire- 
less research and in which all mooted or 
doubtful facts have been submitted and re- 
submitted to able critical authorities in history, 
in order that the first and most important 
requisite of any history—accuracy—may be 
insured. The work is intended at once for 
the student and the general reader, and it 
will, we think, judging from the opening 
volume, fairly meet the exacting demands 
of this double purpose. 

The author, Dr. Elroy M. Avery, is a careful 
and painstaking scholar who happily possesses 
in more than ordinary degree the faculty of 
presenting his subject-matter in the best of 
English and in an interesting manner. His 
work on Physics, a scientific text-book for 
schools, has enjoyed great popularity, the 
sales amounting to many hundreds of thou- 
sands of copies. It was about twenty years 
ago that Dr. Avery was commissioned by 
Messrs. Burrows Brothers to prepare a 
history of the United States. At that time it 
was expected that the work would require 
eight years. Instead more than eighteen 
years were devoted by the author to its prepara- 
tion before the first volume was put into press, 
and it will be four years before the twelfth or 
concluding volume will appear. 

After the author began his work he realized 
as never before that if he was to prepare a 
history of this nation extending back to the 
earliest times of which we have any trace or 
record, and which should worthily present 
the fruits of the latest research, he must 
devote to it the best yearsof hislife. Patiently, 
toilsomely and yet with the joy of the true 
scholar, he pursued his task, assisted at every 
turn by his publishers and a band of historical 
authorities who have been consulted on all 
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dubious points. As a result, if the opening 
volume is a fair example of the work to 
follow, we are to have a genuine addition to 
our historical literature of which our people 
may well be proud. 

Of course it is too early to pass judgment 
on the work as a whole. Many scholars can 
write history admirably when they describe 
remote events; yet when they come to issues 
that are very personal or to events that are 
contemporaneous or in which they have had 
active participation, their prejudices and 
strong convictions render impartial judgment 
difficult and with some temperaments im- 
possible. The brilliant but prejudice-tinged 
history of Froude furnishes a striking case in 
point. So, though our author is highly 
satisfactory as a historian in the present 
volume, we shall not be in a position to judge 
of his ability to rise above passion, prejudice 
and the influence of environment until we 
come to that part of the history dealing with 
the great men and measures that have pro- 
foundly moved the life currents of the New 
World during the past fifty years. It is 
therefore of the present volume alone that 
we can speak in an unqualified manner. 

This work opens with four chapters devoted 
to prehistoric America. They are entitled 
“The First Americans,” “The Neolithic 
Americans,” “Maze and Myth,” and “The 
Norsemen.” The discussion of the antiquity 
of man in America is a treatise of great value 
and interest, displaying wide research and 
being an epitome of the latest results in in- 
vestigations and their legitimate conclusions. 
We are glad to observe that Dr. Avery gives 
full credit to the inestimably valuable scientific 
research and discovery of one of Tut ARENA’s 
valued contributors, Dr. Charles C. Abbott, 
in the following paragraphs: 

“Not very long ago it was held that no 
truly scientific proof of man’s great antiquity 
in America exists; but such proof was supplied 
in 1875 by Dr. Charles C. Abbott’s discovery 
of paleolithic implements in the gravel terrace 
at Trenton, New Jersey. These implements 
are rude stone objects, shaped by chipping 
so as to produce cutting edges, and are usually 
pointed at one end. They seem to have been 
chiefly weapons used in hunting. When it is 
remembered that some of them bear thirty 
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or forty planes of cleavage, equally weathered, 
it is difficult to doubt that they are the results 
of intelligent, intentional action. From 
other remains discovered in the Trenton 
gravels with these relics of early man, we 
infer that the North Americans of the glacial 
epoch must have been familiar with the 
mastodon, walrus, Greenland reindeer, cari- 
bou, moose, and musk-ox. Perhaps man and 
animals had been forced southward by the 
encroaching ice. 

“These implements could not have been 
in the gravel where they were found unless 
they were left there by the forces that laid the 
gravel beds, and the Trenton gravels were 
deposited by the torrent that came from the 
melting glacier. Besides these paleolithic 
implements, the Trenton gravels have yielded 
one human cranium and parts of others. In 
November, 1899, Mr. Ernest Volk, exploring 
the valley of the Delaware for traces of 
glacial man, found a fragment of a human 
thigh-bone in undisturbed stratified glacial 
gravels. While distinguished ethnologists 
still deny that there exists any evidence of a 
pre-glacial America, the general opinion 
among archeologists is that the primeval 
American antedates the close of the glacial 
epoch. In 1888, paleolithic implements were 
found in a red-gravel deposit near Claymont, 
Delaware. This Claymont gravel is a glacial 
deposit and is regarded as some thousands of 
years older than that at Trenton. It thus 
appears that man was in the Delaware valley 
at a period far earlier than that indicated by 
the discoveries at Trenton. 

“An antiquity vastly greater than the 
actual age of the Claymont gravels has been 
assigned to man in America. ‘Of necessity 
he must have been in existence long before 
the final events occurred, in order to have 
left his implements buried in the beds of 
debris which they occasioned.’ Moreover, 
‘the close of the glacial period’ is a very in- 
definite expression. ‘The glacial period was 
a long time in closing.” In his History of the 
Niagara River, Mr. Gilbert tells us that, 
from first to last, man has been the witness 
of its toil, The human comrade of the 
river’s youth ‘told us little of himself. We 
only know that on a gravelly beach of Lake 
Iroquois, now the Ridge Road, he rudely 
gathered stones to make a hearth and build 
a fire; and the next storm-breakers, forcing 
back the beach, buried and thus preserved, 
to gratify, yet whet our curiosity, hearth, 
ashes and charred sticks. In these Darwinian 
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days, we cannot deem primeval that man 
possessed of the Promethean art of fire, and 
so his presence on the scene adds zest to the 
pursuit of the Niagara problem. Whatever 
the antiquity of the great cataract may be 
found to be, the antiquity of man is greater.’ 
Encouraged thus and otherwise, Dr. Abbott 
joyfully proclaims: “There was a time when 
to all appearances, American archeology 
would have to be squeezed into the cramped 
quarters of ten thousand years; but we are 
pretty sure of twenty or even thirty thousand 
now, in which to spread out in proper sequence 
and without confusion the long train of 
human activities that have taken place.’” 


We have given the above quotation as a 
hint of the character of the opening discussion 
and also to permit our readers to become 
acquainted with our author’s style of writing. 

After the valuable presentation of scientific 
proofs and evidences of man’s inhabiting 
America prior to the glacial epoch, Dr. Avery 
proceeds to discuss, in so far as discoveries 
and known scientific facts warrant, the cliff- 
dwellers and mound-builders of prehistoric 
days. 

Next we enter a period which our author 
admirably characterizes as that of “Maze and 
Myth.” Scientific research has given us 
much solid ground on which to stand when 
considering man before and after the glacial 
epoch, but when we pass beyond the mound- 
builders to consider the vague pretensions of 
European discoverers before the undoubted 
explorations of the Norsemen, we have little 
but legendary matter of a doubtful character 
on which to base any conclusions. This 
chapter is thus admirably introduced by Dr. 
Avery: 


“On our hurried way into the firm paths of 
demonstrable history we pass into a field 
thickly strewn with bewildering fact and 
fancy. After Columbus had glorified Spain 
and Cabot had magnified England in ways 
of which we shall soon tell, it was to be ex- 
pected that other nations would seek to 
gratify their pride by pointing out their own 
priority of honor. Thus Basque and Nor- 
man, Welsh and Irish, sun-tinted Italian and 
snow-bleached Scandinavian appear in the 
forum with Arabian and Chinese and attorneys 
for almost every race of Eastern Asia, each 
claiming his share in the gift of a new world 
to the Old. The offered evidence is of vary- 
ing worth. Little of it is of a character to 
carry conviction, and all of it has been dis- 
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puted. Naturally enough, the claimants offer 
a multitude of inherent possibilities, some of 
which are made picturesque by accompanying 
probabilities. Moreover, there is something 
fascinating in fairy-tales of travel that struck 
the imagination of our ancestors, and ‘a charm 
in any evidence which goes to show that 
Pliny and Polo and the author of Sindbad’s 
voyages were not liars.” Duty and pleasure 
thus detain us in this court of claims, ante- 
chamber of our labyrinth.” 


We have classed the discussion of the 
Norsemen’s discoveries as prehistoric, though 
perhaps we are not warranted in so doing, as 
the records show to a certainty that America 
was discovered and partially explored by the 
Norsemen and that many voyages were made 
from Iceland, which at that time was a 
flourishing Norse colony. But the sagas 
that tell us of these voyages were for some 
time handed down orally before being re- 
duced to writing, and the oral tales of sea- 
faring people in uncritical ages cannot be 
relied upon as of much historic value. 

The fifth and sixth chapters of the volume 
are devoted to preparing the way for an ap- 
preciation of the Columbian epoch of dis- 
covery, one chapter dealing with “Early 
Geographical Knowledge,” and the other 
being devoted to “Prince Henry the Navi- 
gator.” These chapters are interesting and 
valuable treatises, though the salient points 
necessary to the subject in hand might have 
been condensed into a few paragraphs. 

Thirteen chapters are given to Columbus’ 
great work and to the Spanish and Portuguese 
discoveries and explorations that followed 
the sailing of Columbus, though the Cabots 
also come in for a share of attention. This 
division contains an admirable survey of this 
immensely important period of history, being 
literally crowded with facts germane to the 
subject, presented in a lucid manner. True, 
at times the general reader will be somewhat 
tried at the author’s dwelling unduly on facts 
of minor importance to the theme, and his 
citations from certain historians are, we think, 
sometimes wholly superfluous. Yet it must 
be remembered that these delays as it were 
in the progress of the story are occasioned by 
the fact that conflicting tales of the events 
have been advanced, and it is the author’s 
desire and purpose to establish what seems 
to be the historic fact in the case. 

Chapter Twenty is devoted to “Pioneers 
of New France”; Chapter Twenty-one to 
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the English pioneers,—Drake, Hawkins, 
Raleigh, etc. The concluding are 


given to the consideration of “The Indians 
of North America.” 

This volume comprises the period of dis- 
covery. Volumes Two, Three and Four 
will treat of the Colonial period after 1600, 
and the remaining eight volumes will deal 
with the United States and her people from 
1776 to 1902. 

Dr. Avery cannot be said to have the charm 
of style of a Macaulay. He does not make 
history as fascinating as romance, but that is 
only possible when a gifted writer leaves 
argumentation and the discussion of mooted 
points out of the body of a story, and with a 
continuous narrative in hand swerves neither 
to the right nor the left in order to investigate 
rival claims or to verify facts when conflicting 
opinions are present. A writer who pre- 
supposes that the reader a general 
knowledge of the history of the period of 
which he writes, and who has satisfied himself 
on mooted questions, may, if he 
rare descriptive powers and a faculty for 
making events seem real, write history as 
absorbingly interesting as powerful fiction. 
But this is impossible in a work like the 
present, that is intended for students of 
history as well as the general reader, unless 
extensive appendices accompany the story. 

On the whole Dr. Avery has succeeded in 
an eminent degree in writing an authoritative 
and for all practical purposes of the general 
reader a sufficiently comprehensive history 
in an interesting style. We incline to the 
belief that on the whole no treatment of the 
period of discovery has been more satisfactorily 
prepared. The typography, illustrations and 
make-up of the work also deserve the highest 
commendation. Rarely have illustrations 
been introduced with such judgment, while 
the numerous maps are admirable examples 
of the map-maker’s art. If the succeeding 
volumes equal in excellence the present book, 
this history will be the best complete history 
of our country yet written. 





The Country Home. By E. P. Powell. 
Illustrated with over twenty full-page half- 
tones. Cloth. Pp. 386. Price, $1.50 net. 
New York: McClure, Phillips & Company. 


The Country Home, by E. P. Powell, is one 
of the most valuable and practical works of 
recent months,—a volume that we could 
heartily wish might be placed in the hands of 
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every thoughtful young man and woman in 
our republic. It stimulates as do very few 
other books of its character that normal 
hunger of the child of earth for access to the 
land—for closer relationship with the great 
Mother. And in our judgment one of the 
most hopeful signs of the day is the increasing 
trend of life to the country. Men are again 
becoming land-hungry. Up to a very few 
years ago the current was almost wholly 
toward the city, at least in the Eastern half of 
the republic; but with the general introduc- 
tion of the telephone and the rural free mail 
delivery, and the extenison of the trolley lines, 
life in the country has taken on new charm, 
and there is no life so normal or wholesome 
as a well-ordered existence under one’s own 
vine and fig-tree, near to nature’s heart. 
Now Mr. Powell presents country life in such 
a manner as to make one fall in love with it, 
nor is he the impractical theorist, the urban 
critic who views and describes a subject 
through the 1ose-colored spectacles of romance, 
for in this book the author is merely telling 
the story of his own experiences and the 
result of many years of practical tilling of 
the soil. Many years ago he was compelled 
to give up the Christian ministry on account 
of failure of health. He was a man of broad 
culture and refinement, and he was resourceful. 
But the question of making a living was a 
serious problem. He had nine acres of land 
and a very little capital, and with this start he 
set to work to regain health and earn a liveli- 
hood. Not only has he succeeded in making 
a good living and in recovering his health, 
but his farm of nine acres near Clinton, New 
York, is to-day worth $25,000. Thus the 
story told within these pages is the narrative 
of a man who knows from actual experience 
the facts he sets forth, and it is the work of one 
gifted with the seeing eye, whose delight in 
all his labor has been that of the true poet 
who joys in the beautiful, the true, the normal 
and the good; and |not the least excellence 
of the work is found in the author’s ability 
to convey something of his own enthusiasm 
to the mind of the reader. With the witchery 


of the poet’s art he leads us from page to page, | 


until all too soon the end of the volume is 
reached. 

But real as is the value of the book as a 
volume that cannot fail to greatly increase the 
land-hunger in the normal man, seductive as 
is the author’s pleasing style, the crowning 
merit of the work is found in its preéminent 
practicality. Here, in as definite and cir- 


cumstantial a manner as the prosiest of 
writers would present them, are facts of 
paramount importance for all to know who 
would make a home of joy and worth. On the 
presumption that the reader knows little or 
nothing of country life, but that he honestly 
desires a stake in the land, that he yearns to 
make a home, however humble it may be, and 
that he wishes to enjoy as well as live by, or at 
least partially live by, the land, Mr. Powell 
leads him step by step from the hour when he 
goes on the trolley into the country and selects 
his plot of land to the hour when he has 
builded and equipped his home, cellar, barn 
and outhouses, and to the time when he has 
planted and brought to bearing value his 
orchard, his garden, his poultry-yard and his 
fields,—aye, and made of his home a thing 
of beauty to minister to the idealistic and 
poetic tastes as well as to furnish sustenance. 
It is a book for the man who, working in the 
city, would nevertheless obtain from one to 
five acres and live in the country, and on this 
land make a home where through intensive 
gardening he could in a large way reduce his 
living expenses while increasing his wealth 
by making a valuable home for his age; and 
it is a volume equally valuable to the man 
who would go farther into the country and 
make a good living by giving all or almost 
all his time to the cultivation of the soil. 

The book contains twelve chapters, in 
which the author treats of such themes as 
“Selecting a Home,” “Growing the House,” 
““Water Supply,” “Lawns and Shrubberies,” 
“Windbreaks and Hedges,” the orchard, 
“Strawberries and their Kin,” grapes, flowers, 
“Our Rivals—the Insects,” our allies, “Culti- 
vating the Beautiful,” “Happy Animals” and 
““Nooks and Corners.” 

Mr. Powell, as our readers know, is a 
valued contributor to THe Arena. He has 
also written some very notable works, the most 
important being Our Heredity from God and 
Nullification and Secession in the United 
States. But had he written no other work 
than The Country Home, his life would have 
been richly worth the living. 





The Common Lot. By Robert Herrick. 
Cloth. Pp. 409. Price, $1.50. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 


Amonec American novels that depict phases 
of present-day urban life in our greater cities, 
no romance of the past year is comparable to 
The Common Lot. With the strong, firm 
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touch of the true artist thoroughly conversant 
with his subject, Mr. Herrick has given us a 
picture of life as thoroughly true as any realist 
could demand, yet free from morbidity or 
aught that is objectionable, if we except one 
or two phrases uttered when the speakers are 
under the stress of great excitement. If the 
novel possessed no merit other than the above, 
its excellence as a portrayal of present-day life, 
given in good English, would entitle it to an 
honorable place among our best novels; but it 
possesses the added virtue of depicting boldly 
and clearly yet without undue obtrusiveness 
the great present-day struggle between sordid 
egoism and a noble ethical idealism. Seldom 
has a romancer given a better presentation of 
the struggling, gold-crazed life of the present, 
in which multitudes are battling for the 
acquisition of wealth and are compromising 
their honor, principle and sense of right at 
every turn to attain the coveted end—the 
great multitude who consciously or uncon- 
sciously are under the spell of sordid material- 
ism. It matters not whether out of the 
abundance of their wealth acquired by in- 
direction they build churches, endow colleges, 
teach Bible-classes, or deliver long homilies 
on ethics, the acts that mark their business 
career, the lives they live in the world of 
commercial activity, stamp them as sordid 
materialists who have turned their backs on 
the ideal—the conscious or unconscious 
materialistic egoists against whom Christ 
pronounced the most terrible woes. 

Jackson Hart is a strikingly typical figure 
of this class, and his mad struggle to quickly 
acquire wealth affords a vivid picture of the 
insane conflict of tens and hundreds of 
thousands of our people—a struggle in which 
the absence of all sense of moral proportion 
is followed by the destruction of moral ideals 
which are the well-springs of the soul—the 
bread of life. 

In Helen, Jackson’s wife, we have a splendid 
portrayal of the finest type of twentieth- 
century womanhood—the strong, fine soul, so 
dominated by moral ideals that she is not only 
ever true to her highest, but after a time, when 
the reaping-time has come for the husband 
who has made the gold-god his deity, she has 
the strength and power to lift, redeem and 
save him; and at last, in the ranks, experienc- 
ing the “common lot,” the hero and heroine 
enjoy the pleasures of a true, normal life, 
based on integrity and loyalty to high ideals. 

The Common Lot is worthy of wide circula- 
tion. It cannot fail to do good. 
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THE UNIT BOOKS. 


Lije of Jesus. By Ernest Renan. Cloth. 
Pp. 451. Price, 68 cents net. New York: 
Howard Wilford Bell. 


Domestic Manners of the Americans. By 
Frances M. Trollope. Cloth. Pp. 398. 
Price, 64 cents net. New York: Howard 
Wilford Bell. 


National Documents. State Papers Illustrat- 
ing the Growth of the Country from 1606 
to the Present Date. Cloth. Pp. 496. 
Price, 72 cents net. New York: Howard 
Wilford Bell. 


The Study of Words. By Richard Chenevix 
Trench. Cloth. Pp. $12. Price, 56 cents 
net. New York: Howard Wilford Bell. 


THE ABOVE little volumes belong to what 
are know as the Unit Books, a series of stand- 
ard works published on a plan that has long 
proved popular in the Old World, of charging 
a certain amount for a certain number of 
printed pages. The books are neatly bound 
in green cloth, with letters stamped on side 
and back in gold. The paper is of a better 
quality than is found in most cheap reprints. 
It is light weight and the volumes are small 
and compact, ing them convenient to 
carry and read. As the works are reprints of 
older works on which there is no copyright, 
they can be sold at a much lower figure than 
would be otherwise possible. Many of the 
volumes in the series, like Renan’s Life of 
Jesus mentioned above, are books of great 
value to thoughtful people. 


The Life of Jesus, by Ernest Renan, is a 
volume that should be found in the libraries of 
all broad-minded people. The great French 
Liberal was particularly well-fitted to write a 
life of Jesus from the view-point of one who 
saw in him a great prophet, but a son of the 
Infinite only in the sense that the noblest and 
purest of earth can be termed the sons of God. 
Renan was born into a Catholic home and 
was reared for the priesthood. He made a 
profound life-study of the Hebrew and other 
ancient languages. He was one of the great 
masters of the Hebrew tongue, and the re- 
ligion of the Jews and that of the early Chris- 
tian church were subjects that engrossed 
many of the best years of his eventful life. 
He became in time a rationalistic deist. He 
was always deeply religious in the broad sense 
of the term. When he decided to write the 
Life of Jesus, in order to come en rapport with 
the subject and to know the land as Jesus 
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knew it, he journeyed in company with his 
sister to Palestine and traveled from city to 
town, from north to south, throughout the 
lands over which the great Nazarene trod. 
Thus he became thoroughly familiar with the 
outer appearance of Palestine and he was able 
to come en rapport, to a certain degree at least, 
with his subject. Here it was that he penned 
his great work, which was copied page by 
page by his sister. Scarcely was the work com- 
pleted, however, before both the travelers were 
stricken with the eastern fever. The sister 
died. The following extract from the beau- 
tiful dedication by Ernest Renan to this sister 
fittingly expresses the author’s sense of loss: 


“In the bosom of God, where you are now 
at rest, do you remember those long days at 
Ghazir, where, alone with you, I wrote these 
pages which drew their inspiration from the 
places we had visited together? Sitting silent 
by my side, you read over every page and 
copied it as soon as written; at our feet 
stretched the sea, the villages, the ravines, the 
mountains. When the overpowering light of 
day had given place to the unnumbered hosts 
of the stars, your cautious doubts and subtile 
questions led me back to the sublime object of 
our common thoughts. One day you told me 
that you would love this book, because it had 
been written with you, and because it was 
after your own heart. If, at times, you feared 
for it the narrow judgments of the man of 
frivolous mind, you were always full of assur- 
ance that souls truly religious would end by 
finding pleasure in it. In the midst of these 
sweet meditations the Angel of Death smote us 
both with his wing; the sleep of fever seized 
us at the self-same hour; I awoke alone!” 


This work will ever remain the loving and 
masterful labor of one of the bravest, ablest 
and most honest thinkers and scholars of the 
nineteenth century. 


National Documents is a valuable little 
volume containing important state papers, 
from the Charter of Virginia, given in 1606, to 
the Panama Ship-Canal Treaty of 1904. 
Among the important documents in the work 
are the Mayflower Compact, the Declaration 
of Rights, the Declaration and Resolves of the 
First Continental Congress, the Declaration of 
Independence, Articles of Confederation, 
Constitution of the United States, Washing- 
ton’s First and Second Inaugural and his 
Farewell Address, the Missouri Compromise, 
the Monroe Doctrine, the numerous principal 
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treaties with foreign lands, the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act, Lincoln’s First Inaugural Ad- 
dress, Constitution of the Confederate States 
of America, the Emancipation Proclamation, 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, Recognition of 
the Independence of Cuba, Reciprocal Com- 
mercial Convention between the United States 
and Cuba, and the Convention between the 
United States and the Republic of Panama. 


Domestic Manners of the Americans, by 
Mrs. Frances M. Trollope, is a work whose 
contents are too well known to call for notice 
here. It is, as our readers know, a standard 
work written in a charming style and will long 
be popular among book lovers who desire to 
possess the views of various European travelers 
who have visited our land since the establish- 
ment of the republic. 


The Study of Words is a reprint of Arch- 
bishop Trench’s best-known and probably his 
most-popular work. Originally published in 
1851, the fact that it passed through not less 
than twenty-two editions in the author’s life- 
time (he died in 1886) and is to-day in constant 
demand among all English-speaking peoples 
certifies alike to its usefulness to the student 
and to its exquisite charm of style for the 
thinker. The reader of this work will learn 
many curious truths concerning the growth of 
language and will find his grasp very much 
strengthened on those oral children of the 
intellect—words,—which to many will then for 
the first time cease to be “mere words” and 
will become living, breathing, powerful genii. 
The Sea-Wolf. By Jack London. Illustrated. 

Cloth. Pp. 366. Price, $1.50. New 

York: The Macmillan Company. 


Tuts romance is one of the strongest and 
most original stories by an American novelist 
that has appeared in recent years. In some 
respects it is not so good as The Call of the 
Wid by the same author, though there are 
situations that are more powerful than any- 
thing in that remarkable work describing the 
return of a great and noble dog to a condition 
of savagery. The Sea-Wolj is also more 
dramatic and more gloomy than the other 
romance. It is, in so far as the great central 
character is concerned, a study of a morbid 
phase of life. In Wolf Larsen, the hero, we 
have a man of remarkable brain power, who 
with scarcely any education has mastered or 
at least familiarized himself with the works 
of Darwin, Spencer, Shakespeare and other 
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great thinkers, yet who has not been human- 
ized, ennobled or civilized in any degree by 
their influence, and who therefore represents 
the primal man in all his savagery, but 
divested of the superstition which is usually 
present in primitive minds. He is a material- 
ist whose masterful brain is only at rare 
intervals touched by the spirit of idealism. 
To him this life is all there is of life. Each 
human being represents so much yeast, 
moving, expanding, and where possible 
always absorbing the lesser particles of yeast 
in its vicinity. His philosophy no less than 
the rough, coarse life of the seamen slowly 
transforms him into one of the most brutal and 
cruel of men, with the result that the seal- 
hunting ship on which the narrator finds 
himself an unwilling prisoner, is the theater 
of ever-recurring scenes of savagery, brutality 
and often of revolting tragedy. The effect of 
this savage life on others, and especially on 
the dilettante journalist who chronicles the 
story, is vividly pictured. 

The last half of the novel is enriched by a 
romance which begins shortly after the vessel 
takes on board a shipwrecked maiden, who 
happens to be gifted authoress. She and the 
journalist fall in love with each other, but the 
autocratic captain also becomes passion- 
infected. The girl is naturally placed in the 
gravest peril—a peril that reaches a climax 
in an attempted assualt by the captain, which 
leads to a fierce struggle, after which the 
lovers succeed in escaping in an open boat on 
the sea. Their experiences, privations and 
hardships, first on the ocean and later on a 
barren island, are set down in the clear, 
forcible and striking manner characteristic of 
all Mr. London’s work. In the end the 
lovers are rescued. 

The story, though powerful and quite out of 
the ordinary lines of romance, is not a novel 
that we can heartily recommend to the general 
reader, as we believe these morbid studies and 
presentations in fiction, which are unfortunate- 
ly becoming very common, are not calculated 
to benefit the reader or furnish that kind 
of mental recreation that ministers to moral 
and intellectual vigor. We are all largely 
creatures of our own thoughts and ideals. 
We all live in a thought-world that gives 
shape, hue and character to our lives; and 
the persons with whom we come most in- 
timately en rapport and the books we read, 
fill that thought-world with imagery and 
ideals that powerfully affect life’s currents, 
giving to it a normal or an abnormal impetus 
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and exalting or depressing the spiritual energies. 
For this reason our fiction should be strong, 
pure, fine and true. When gloomy or depress- 
ing, it should have for its excuse some power- 
ful and vitally needed lesson, such as Mr. 
Norris impressed in The Octopus, and such as 
Zola drove home in such works as Labor, 
Fecondité, Lourdes, Rome, Paris and Truth. 





Rachel Marr. By Morley Roberts. Cloth. 
Pp. 468. Price, $1.50. Boston: L. C. 
Page & Company. 


Tus 18 one of the most powerful novels of 
the year. It is a gloomy and tragic tale, but 
compelling in its interest for the three-fold 
reason that it contains some of the best psycho- 
logical studies in recent fiction, while the pic- 
tures of nature are uns' in recent 
novels, and the handling of the principal 
characters is the work of a master. The story 
has been severely criticized on account of its 
alleged immorality. It is certainly uncon- 
ventional and deals with the consequences 
following on the rash and irrational act of 
Anthony Perrin in marrying a girl for whom 
he entertains nothing but contempt instead of 
Rachel Marr, whom he has long loved. 
Rachel has behind her a bad heredity, but at 
the opening of the story is a woman of splendid 
promise, while her contact with nature in its 
glory serves to hold her for a time up to her 
best. The cruel, crushing, blasting blow 
which falls when her lover marries another, 
however, works a great change in her nature, 
serving to develop the latent bad hereditary 
elements that but for this tragic blow of fate 
would probably have remained dormant. In 
Rachel Marr we have a deeply-suggestive 
psychological study, and in the splendid pic- 
tures of nature we also find genuine delight; 
yet for all this, the book contains so much that 
is ugly and repulsive, so much that is more 
than gloomy and tragic, that it is not a volume 
that one would care to read a second time. 


A New Paolo and Francesca. By Annie E. 
Holdsworth. Cloth. Pp. 300. Price, 
$1.50. New York: John Lane. 


As THE title of this volume would indicate, 
the plot is a modern variation of the old 
story of Paolo and Francesca. The heroine, 
“Janice of the laugh and the sad eyes,” has 
promised her father on his death-bed that 
she will wed the elder of her twin cousins, 
to whom her father’s title and estates will 
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pass. The girl has never seen either of the 
young men, but meeting the younger first 
she falls in love with him, believing him to 
be the elder. The brothers both come to 
love her, but through a mistaken sense of 
what she owes her dead father’s memory she 
keeps her promise and weds the one who is 
supposed to be the elder, thus causing untold 
misery to four persons,—her husband, her 
lover, herself, and her dearest friend, Heriot, 
who is deeply in love with the young heir. 
Out of this tangle nothing but unhappiness 
for all can result, and the last chapters of the 
story are filled with tragic happenings. The 
fact that the supposed elder brother is in 
reality the younger, the two having been 
changed in their infancy, only adds to the 
hopelessness of the situation. 

Nothing but praise, however, is to be said 
for the art of the author. In description, in 
delineation of character and in that subtile and 
compelling power by which the imagination 
of the reader is held enthralled, the work is 
noteworthy. It is to be regretted that a story 
so charming in ifs style, so fascinating in its 
atmosphere and so powerful in the handling 
of the theme should be so depressing in its 
influence on the mind. Amy C. Ricn. 


Socialism Made Plain. By Allan L. Benson. 
Cloth. Pp. 135. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: 
Social-Democratic Publishing Company. 


WE ake constantly receiving letters asking 
where it is possible to obtain some work 
giving a simple explanation of the principles 
of Socialism as advocated by American 
Socialists—a work suited for the busy man 
on the farm, in the shop, the factory and 
store, who has little time to give to abstract 
treatises. The above work most admirably 
meets the demands of all such individuals. 
The author, Mr. Allan L. Benson, whose 
clear and incisive paper in the September 
Arena on “The President, His Attorney- 
General and the Trusts” was so widely and 
favorably noticed, has been until recently 
editor of the Detroit Daily Times. He is a 
strong and lucid writer who possesses in an 
eminent degree the happy faculty of presenting 
political, social and economic subjects in a 
thoroughly interesting manner. 

This work contains fifteen chapters devoted 
to the following discussions: “The Wrongs 
that Demand a Remedy”; “The Poor Grow- 
ing Poorer and the Rich Growing Richer”; 
“The Causes that Make the Wrongs”; 
“Socialism, the Inevitable Remedy, Defined”; 


“Why a New Medium of Exchange is Needed”; 
“Why All Forms of Useful Labor are Equally 
Valuable”; “The Incentive to Individual 
Effort Under Socialism”; “What the Farmer 
Has: What He Might Have”; “What the 
Wage-Worker Has: What He Might Have”; 
“What the Capitalist Has: What He Might 
Have”; “The Private-Ownership of Land 
and Machinery a Moral Crime”; “Capitalism 
the Curse of Womanhood and Childhood”; 
“Capitalism the Cause of Modern Wars: 
Socialism the Cure”; “Other Remedies than 
Socialism Worse than Futile”; and “How 
Socialism Will Come.” 

In these chapters the various phases of 
Socialism are so elucidated as to be easily 
grasped by the individual. 

The work, with all its excellencies, shows 
some regrettable haste in preparation, and 
we are sorry that it has not been brought out 
in a more fitting style; yet in spite of these 
shortcomings the treatment of the subject 
is so admirable that we take pleasure in 
recommending it to our readers. 


The Battle Against Bribery. By Claude 
Wetmore. Paper. Pp. 206. Price, 50 cents. 
St. Louis: The Pan-American Press. 


Tnis interesting and timely volume com- 
prises a complete narrative of the warfare of 
Governor Joseph W. Folk, when Circuit 
Attorney, against the corruptionists of the 
St. Louis city government and the public- 
service corporations. Here, in the compass 
of thirty short chapters, we have a complete 
history of one of the most amazing and in- 
spiring passages in the great conflict now 
being waged by the American people against 
the rule of the corporations and the partisan 
machines—the battle of democracy against 
privilege and graft. It is a book that every 
thoughtful American should read. 
TwoinaZoo. By Curtis Dunham and Oliver 

Herford. [llustrated. Cloth. Pp. 150. 

Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


Tuis 1s the most delightful story-book for 
very little folks we have read in years. With- 
out being a fairy-story it has all the fascination 
of those charming tales that enthrail the imagi- 
nation of the young. The story deals with a 
little lame boy and a beautiful girl companion 
called the Princess by the little boy, who in 
turn is lovingly nick-named Toots by the little 
lady. These children have wonderful times 
in the zodlogical garden, because the boy pos- 
sesses the power of hearing and understand- 
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ing all that the animals say to one another and great metropolis prove so futile that at last 
all that the little sparrow, the gossip and veri- they conceive the idea of withdrawing to a 
table newspaper of the zoo, tells the animals. beautiful little town on the Hudson, where 
The story is most charmingly told and cannot they find a delightful old-fashioned house which 
fail to prove a source of endless delight to the they transform into an ideal country home. 
little boy or girl of six or eight years who is § The Jimmies, the heroine’s sister Bee, and 
fortunate enough to possess it. others who figured in the former story appear 
At Home With the Jardines. By Lilian Bell. - the che Te re eee aes coe 
L. €. ‘Page & Company : and peculiarities are more than counter- 
In THIS volume the heroine of Miss Bell’s balanced by her affectionate care and concern 
former novel, Abroad With the Jimmies, ap- for the inexperienced young couple whose 
pears in the réle of a young matron seeking joys and sorrows form the theme of the story. 
to establish a home in New York City. The The book is written in a bright, breezy 
efforts of herself and her husband to secure style and abounds in humorous situations. 
anything approaching domestic peace and It is just the volume for an idle summer 
quiet amid the vicissitudes of flat-life in the afternoon. Amy C. Ricu. 
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7 AW-MAKERS WHO SHAME THE RE- Mrs. ORs Sat Paper 
PUBLIC”: ee a Munici 

publish one of the most important political lower: The 

fat hav eomaued tn neue een te , BLANEEN- Cosy is, we i 

BURG’s masterly unmasking of the condi- Reniaing See < Sage ae Se 
tions of political corruption that have ed the pioneer experiment in securing for all the 





rule of the corporations thro the political the benefits of public-ownership of public utilities, 
machine of Pennsylvania in recent decades. This and also in administering the government with a 
paper will prove a veritable bomb in the camp of ow to eens So Stet S ae 
the corruptionists and will serve to open the eyes of in happiness and ity of all the 
thousands of citizens who have heretofore slept in eg teen thas appa on this side of the Atlantic. 
the presence of this great and growing evil in the been recognized as one of the 
republic. Tho fost Gat Go cedar © Mand o sont bellant teotettee and foteaaiits the 
conservative thinker—one of the most prominent more tful American women. She is a 
and universally-respected citizens of Pennsylvania— woman of education and broad culture. After 
gives | additional value and significance to this a = the University of Wisconsin = 
amazing exposé. degree of Bachelor of Philosophy, she 
Municipal Government a Paramount Issue: THE feet public work, se import- 
ARENA aims to be indispensable to the large and ant centers. ter she established Woman's 
growing number of serious-minded Americans who Tribune, which for many 
are determined to rescue our republic from the rule conducted in the nation’s 
of the grafters and the corporations. In order to she traveled extensively 
do this it is of paramount importance that the great order to study social, economic and 
cities or municipalities be freed from the spoilers,— ditions on the other side of the Atlantic. When in 
be emancipated at the earliest possible moment Glasgow she was treated with distinguished con- 
from the domination of the gras; ublic-service _ sideration by the officials of that great ve 
corporations which have long corrupted the people’s the second in size in Great Britain, and d 
servants and through the mastery of political two or three weeks’ so she made an ahentiine 
machines have been enabled to despoil the citizens study of the municipal life of the city. The result 
on every hand of millions upon millions of dollars _ is set forth in the paper which we give our readers 
annually. In order to do this it is necessary (1) to this month. 
arouse the electorate to a consciousness of the meteoien 
magnitude and the far-reaching influence of the A Practical Paper on the A y a Public 
corrupt practices that exist and are growing within Utilities by the American 
our midst; (2) to show a more excellent way, by desire so call 
giving concrete examples of what has been achieved — ae ane 
where the people own and o ublic aan The author of this contribution 
and (3) to indicate some feasi aS im offers a os by which he contends that the munici- 
by which public utilities can in rod wm palities may in a ily a manner 
private to public-ownership and control. These Poekiy obtain mm Go < tae 
uestions are luminously treated in the article on companies, withou Pam Bo fable fo fol 
saauee, by Mrs. Count, and in the paper by Mr. litigation such as follow in the 
Brown. event of ies cae under the right 
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of eminent domain. This paper should challenge 
the thoughtful consideration of every earnest 
American. The author is a thinker peculiarly well 
qualified to discuss the question in a thoroughly 
intelligent manner, having taken a large and im- 
portant part in municipal affairs as councilman and 
mayor, while he has also had much experience in the 
ment of various public-service corporations. 
At the age of twenty-five he was elected councilman 
in the city of Passaic, New Jersey, serving in this 
Ps amy | rom 1885 to 1890. In 1891, at the age of 
thirty, he was elected Mayor of Passaic, =Tes in 
this capacity for four years. Later he served as 
one of the three commissioners for the city of 
Passaic in the op ay ng of Pen hers the 
Martin Act, passed by the New Jersey legislature. 
Thus he served the municipality in various capacities 
for a period of twelve years. In 1900 he raised 
capital and built the first electrical railroad, except 
the experimental one at Asbury Park, in New 
Jersey. In 1898 he purchased the electric-light 
lants and afterward the gas company, and with 
Besator Garret A. Hopart, afterwards Vice- 
President of the United States, consolidated these 
various interests in a large corporation which was 
later joined with the Paterson properties in a 
county consolidation. Mr. Brown at this time 
was made president of the Eighth Avenue Bank, 
New York City, which afterwards by consolidation 
became absorbed by the Produce Exchange Trust 
Company; he was elected treasurer of the latter 
company, resign ing after two years’ service to be- 
come the head of the American Street Railway 
Bonding Company of New York. Thus it will be 
seen that the oer has had twenty years of the 
closest association with the workings of municipal 
government, as well as with the organization and 
reorganization of the class of corporations known 
as public-service corporations, supplying gas, 
electric-light and street-service; and so far as 
familiarity with details is concerned, both from a 
citizen and corporation point-of-view, is especially 
_—e to appreciate the situation “enjoyed” by 
e citizens - these municipalities. 


Where Rests the Ark of the Covenant o; Dusen: 
This month Mr. O. K. Hewes —<. the little 


Alpine republic and the manner in which it has 

eguarded the fundamental principles upon which 
a democracy must rest. According to the demo- 
cratic theory, the people must be the fountain- 
head and the ratifiers of government. This, indeed, 
is a vital element which differentiates a democracy 
from class-ruled peoples, and nothing is more im- 
portant, if a republic is to be preserved in its purity 
and integrity, than that watchful statesmanship 
meet changed conditions in such a manner as to 
maintain the free and untrammeled will of the people 
as the governing and d ining influence in the 
making and u ing of all legislation. This is 
the one thing which Switzerland alone has done. 
It is the supreme excellence of this republic, which 
gives it to-day preéminence among the nations 
which are stri for a fuller and truer ition 
s the wy hy _ — ee For reason 

e paper by Mr. Hewes prove of special 
interest to our readers and will be a fitting intro- 
duction to the very important peper by the eminent 
educator and _ economist, fessor CHARLES 
BorcGEaup, of the University of Geneva, who next 
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month will give our readers “The Assured Results 
of Direct-Legislation in Switzerland. 


y in 

dealing with the faith, the essential heroism an 
consecration to high ideals which marked the 
struggle of the Quakers in the early days of our 
history. Dr. Houper is one of the most gifted and 
finished essayists in our land. He is a descendant 
of the heroic CuristrorpHer Ho.tper whose sub- 
lime faith and superb courage are so fittingly de- 
scribed in this paper. 

The Second Great Struggle Between Autocracy 
and Democracy in the United States: We trust that 
every reader of THe ARENA is perusing Mr. 
PowELv’s vitally-important series of papers on the 
struggles between autocracy and dem in the 
United States. The four discussions which make 
up this series of papers will be invaluable to all 
friends of true democracy. Mr. Powe is one of 
the most versatile essayists of our time. 


The Pioneer Arbitration Victory: At the present 
time when there is such a general interest in arbitra- 
tion, and when various nations are coming more 
and more to understandi which promise to 
avert wars in the future, it is in ing to call to 
mind the first great victory of arbitration as dis- 
cussed by Professor Maxey in this issue of Toe 
Arena. The page Act ae may be called 
the morning-star which heralded the red dawn of 
arbitration as we find it to-day in the tentative 
victories being won on every hand, and which will, 
we confidently believe, be followed by a universal 
arbitration convention long before the close of the 

resent century. 
The Influence of Emerson’s Thought: In Mr. H. 
W. Prcx’s brief but highly suggestive interpretation 
of Ratpx Waipo Emerson’s philosophical poem, 
“Brahma,” we give our ers another paper 
which pest mud vy leaeeee analyses of the 
t osopher’s profound poeti musi 
, aon Frail, “ think, to stimulate interest in the 
writings of Mr. Emerson; and to do this will be to 
achieve much, for we believe that no man can come 
en ra with the thought-world of this 
American philosopher without being made nobler, 
purer and better by the contact. The Concord 
philosopher was a man of broad mental vision and 
of profound contemplation. He stirs the intel- 
lectual depths of those to whom metaphysical con- 
cepts appeal in even a slight d . But far more 
important than this intellectual quickening is the 
ethical exaltation that comes from communion with 
his thought. The effect of Emerson’s reasoning 
on the moral nature may be compared to the i 
and invigorating influence exerted on the physi 
senses by the pure and rarified air of the mountain 
heights. For this reason we ever seek to en 
our friends to cultivate a more intimate acquaint- 
er 
ing t we pu 
papers by Mr. Cuarizs lassz08, erabodying his 
So eed Seah 
extremely interes le 
fessor J. R. Monat Ph.D., entitled “The 
of Emerson.” 





